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PAET II. BOOK I.— continued. 



CHAPTER VL 

Doubts. 

A LL search after the Arab chief proved 
fruitless. The attendants of Edmond, 
whom he had left about the encampment at 
some little distance from the scene of his 
strange interview with the Kabyl, had noticed, 
neither the approach, nor the departure, of 
that mysterious visitant. On the morrow 
careful inquiries were instituted by order of 
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nIO the patient. 

the Count throughout the surrounding vil- 
lages. Without result, however. Fax and 
wide, for m^y weeks past, no trace had 
been seen, no news had been heard, of any 
Kabyl troop. Those formidable marauders 
had been probably kept at a respectful dis- 
tance by the numerous and weU-armed escort 

of Count E . 

His interview with the Arab appeared 
more and more mysterious the more he con- 
sidered it. No third person had been pre- 
sent on the ^ spot, or even within sight of 
the speakers. The monuments and the dead 
were witnesses that could not be called into 
court. To increase his perplexity, Nature 
herself seemed to have entered into conspi- 
raay with Circumstance, by refiising all testi- 
mony to the fact. The fine, smooth sand 
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wldcli overlies those ruins showed nowhere, 
either on the spot where the Kabyl had 
been standing, or along those places over 
which he must have passed when he dis- 
appeared into the temple of Ammon Chnouphis, 
the trace of any footsteps which could rea- 
sonably be attributed to him. Had the 
night wind, itself a phantom, jealous of any 
other spectral presence on its own domain, 
been careful to cancel before dawn all record 
of that apparition? Anyhow, no proof of 
the' supposed interview could be educed 
from the Count's knowledge of the story of 
Amasis. The images on the papyrus were 
suflBciently unusual to have stimulated his 
imagination, and sujB&ciently suggestive of 
such a story to have enabled him to con- 
struct it unconsciously from the supple- 

B 2 
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mentary materials of his own fancy. There 
rested the interpretation of the ring. But 
what proved that interpretation to be the 
right one ? Those characters, even according 
to the hypothesis of which he conld not feel 
quite sure that he was not the unconscious 
author, must have been enigmatical to the 
science of the Eg3rptians themselves. Nay, 
even the amethyst was a stone not common, 
(perhaps unknown), to that people. Every- 
thing in the character of the story seemed 
to indicate a theology anterior even to that 
of Egypt. But how, then, did the ring 
come into the Count's hands? Had he him- 
self drawn it from the finger of the mummy ? 
If so, why had he no recollection of that 
act? Was it possible that, in the act of 
possessing himself of the ring, the conscious- 
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ness of tlie action whicli had a real existence 
had been, as it were, submerged and obli- 
terated in the superimposed consciousness of 
something which had only an ideal exist- 
ence? 

Whichever way he turned it, the mystery 
remained. Finally he accustomed himself to 
look back at it through the chiar' oscuro of 
doubt. And, thus viewed, amidst many con- 
flicting and equally unsatisfactory conjectures, 
the supposition that the whole occurrence 
had been a sort of waking dream (the effects 
of watching and the distemperature of an over- 
laboured braru) although not entirely, nor 
permanently, accepted by the Count (for 
what man in possession of his senses will 
willingly reject their evidence ?), yet, on the 
whole, assumed the most prominent, and the 
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most durable, place in his mind. Thus, in 
proportion as the mysterious image of the 
Arab was driven from the domain of ex- 
ternal fact, and ceased to represent a reality, 
retreating into the recesses of internal con- 
sciousness, imperceptibly it assumed possession 
of an idea. 

An idea which I can only indicate by this 
question : — 

With the bodily eye, Edmond had not 
looked on the face of the E^byl chief? Per- 
haps. But had his spiritual eye been resting 
on the soul of Sethos the Egyptian? 

A fanciful inquiry this, which I seize as 
it rises in my own mind, and throw out at 
random. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Westwabd Ho! 

npHE approach of that season which is the 
most important of all to the inhabit- 
ants of Egypt, who still take for the bases 
of their calendar those three phenomena of 
the Egyptian year, — the overflow of the Nile, 
the maturity of crops, and the season of dry- 
ness, — now barely left time to Connt Edmond, 
before the rising of the waters, to regain 
Cairo, the starting point of his expedition. 

There, having safely confided to the care 
of trustworthy agents, to be shipped for 
Europe, the rich result of his recent re- 
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to him with the same wondering, trustful 
gaze. Thus, the growth of her nature had 
changed nothing in the relations of it' 'to 
his; for her power to ask still fell short of 
his power to give, and the ^ame surpassing 
proportions still returned the lavish response 
to the larger need. 

It was the critical, the decisive, moment 
in which it had become possible for the 
lives of these two beings to commingle and 
amalgamate into one ; nay, in which it was 
certain that they must indissolubly so amal- 
gamate, if only the deeper and more thought- 
ful feeling with which, in the dawn of her 
new self-consciousness, Juliet now regarded 
Edmond, should be met and seized at^ the 
outset by the merest impulsion on his part, 
and, so, imperceptibly turned into the di- 
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rection which a woman's feelings, in that 
moment of her life when they are first dis- 
covered by herself, take all at once and 
once for aU, at the lightest touch of a loving 
hand/ 

But the moment slipped away. Passion 
only knows how to strike the want into 
the will, and grasp the intention in the 
act. For passion only, knqwing well and 
surely what it wants, stretches out the 
hand to take it : in rude natures, rashly, 
without thought; in strong natures, instinct- 
ively, without thinking. 

Edmond was devoid of passion. Con- 
templating its own sensations, this nature 
soared and hovered, as it were, with out- 
stretched wings over its proper consciousness, 
in a region of passionless perception; at- 
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tracting into itself the outer world, and 
there transforming actual objects into ideal 
images, instead of boldly passing out of 
itself into the world of external things, and 
there firmly planting the foot of conquest 
on the ground of possession. Thus to him, 
his sensations about facts were facts. He 
thought to pass his life for ever with 
Juliet. He co^d contemplate no other cir* 
cumstantial possibility. This thought was 
firmly established in him. It remained a 
thought. The process of thinking it once 
completed, nothing else presented itself to his 
mind as necessary aud natural to the reali- 
sation of it. The further process of acting 
it out did not occur to him— to him the 
thought was an action. The matter was fully 
and finally settled in his mind. And so in 
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•his mind it remained. It was a virgin 
sentiment in a virgin nature which realizes 
possession in the reality of the feeling hy 
which it is possessed. Thus the days passed 
tranquilly and happily away. 

The long-delayed arrival of Edmond's Egyp- 
tian wonders, however, was a great event 
at the Chi.teau. Unheard-of preparations had 
been made for the receptiQu of these ve- 
nerable visitors. Half the house had been 
turned topsy-turvy 6r their account. To 
assimilate the aspect of the new museum 
to that of the marvels it was destined to 
contain, some of the old medieval cham- 
hexs had been duly Egyptianised. The 
Gothic fireplaces, furnished after much diflGi- 
culty by the village mason with an adequate 
quantity of pylones and capitals, gradually 
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contrived to assume as sepulchral and for^ 
bidding an appearance as could possibly be 
desired ; and finally looked as proud of tbem* 
selves as if the only ashes they had ever 
contained were those of Osiris himself. 

The workmen had bivouacked in the best 
rooms, and kept up a series of light skir- 
mishes about the rest of the house for 
several months; so that, when at last the 
arrival of the gods was announced, all was 
in readiness for their reception with due 
honour and dignity. 

It was some time before the untravelled 
members of the household felt themselves to 
be on quite friendly terms with the mum- 
mies. But the beautiful serious sphinges, 
with their, smooth Kon-limbs, and serene 
human faces, immediately made themselves 
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perfectly at home. Speedy popularity, too, 
was acquired by the placid divinities them- 
selyesy with their quiet, astonished, childish 
feces; notwithstanding their very distressing 
habit of permanently keeping one leg raised 
at an angle of thirty degrees above the 
ground, apparently with no object but to 
make one feel uncomfortable in trying to 
realize the extent of discomfort suggested by 
such a position. Their neat priestly head- 
dresses (worn to this day in Egypt), and 
their quiet behaviour, and sleek, lustrous 
limbs of polished granite, did much, moreover, 
to mollify in their favour the instinctive 
r^Hignance for '^ pagan idols, and outlandish, 
heathenish images," with which the uncritical 
menial mind was disposed at first to regard 
these chaste embodiments of the specula* 
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tive thought of Ancient Egypt, Everybody 
cheerfully lent a helping hand to the arrange- 
ment of the museum ; which soon presented 
a very respectable arrangement of gems, 
scarabsei, sphinges^ stuffed crocodiles, and 
tupinambes, sarcophagi, statues, papyri, pedes- 
tals, plinths, capitals, gods, and columns. 



"O beautiful! what a magificent ring I'* 
It is Juliet that makes ihis exclamation^. 
She is helping Edmond, as usual, this after*- 
noon to assort and arrange sundry little 
odds and ends of antiquity that are still to 
be put in order. She takes the ring from 
its littie cotton bed in the case where she 
has just found it; holds it up, and turns 
about the stone (a beautiful purple amethyst) 
in the warm light that is streaming in, and 
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beaming on. her bright young face, through 
the high window of the Egyptian Gallery. 

Edmond is busily occupied in stretching 
out a papyrus, which appears to be in an 
advanced state of decomposition. He is not 
paying much attention to Juliet, just now. 
So he answers without turning his head. 
"What? have you really found, after all, 
something that . pleases you amongst these 
.uncannie curiosities? How glad I am!" 

" Thanks, Edmond ! It is perfect. Suits 
me exactly. I suspect you must have ha^ 
it made expressly for me by one of the gold- 
smiths of Serastro." 

So says Juliet ; her ideas about matters 
Egyptian,, not .ranging beyond sundry con- 
fused recollections of the libretto of the 
Zauberflote. . 
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**See how it fits my finger!" and she 
spreads out her five slender little fingers to 
be looked at, and suns her soft white hand 
in the warm light. 

" Charming ! Now don't suppose that you 
are ever to regahi possession of this ring. 
It is mine, do you understand ? for ever 
and ever. Par droit de conquSte et par droit 
de naissance. Do you hear? for it certainly 
must have been made for me, or I for it. 
See! And I intend never to yield it, but 
with my life. Gare aux voleurs 1 

But Edmond is still too busy with his 
papyrus to turn round and admire the rosy, 
impudent little finger, that is shaking defi- 
ance at all the divinities of the Nile. 

"Ah, Juliet, Juliet, boast not too loud, 
or at least too soon. (Another woeful rent in 
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this poor papyrus. Sad!) If you will not 
yield the ring but with your life, then must 
you give it to whoever shall one day be the 
possessor of that same dear life of yours ; and 
may he take good care of both the precious 
gifts!" 

'* So be it ! " she answers, laughing. *' And 
it shall be my spousal ring. This and no 
other. I am sure, too, it will brmg me good 
luck. 'Tis doubtless an amulet, or a talisman, 
see the wonderful characters here on the 
stone! Some mighty meaning they must 
have, no doubt. One fancies how some old 
wizard must have puzzled his, own wise head 
how best to puzzle all the foolish heads in 
the world with this posy, for years and 
years, till at last he turned himself into a 
stone, like your friends Horus and Anubis, 
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and what other spider-legged gods you may 
please to teach me the unpronounceable names 
of/' 

So saying, and so laughing, she comes 
up to Edmonds stooping all the fragrance of 
her soft brown hair over that unsavory papy- 
rus which he has just succeeded in lodging 
safely under its glass frame. 

So this time Edmond turns round, and 

ah ! that ever-recurring note of the 

hautboy in my earsl .... there comes 
over him, all at once, a sort of cold, creepy 
shudder, and that strangely-common feeling 
in the hair, as if damp fingers of an unseen 
hand were passing through the roots of it 
from behind. Nor, though I fancy him to 
be standing fuU in the sunshine of JuUet's 
laughing eyes, am I, on the whole, I must 
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confess, disposed to wonder very much at this 
uncomfortable feeling which he describes 
himself to have felt just then. For the 
ring which he sees on the finger of Juliet, 
is the antique ring of Seb Kronos, which 
he had first seen on the finger of Amasis 
of Thebes. 

Instantaneously, as at the touch of a 
wizard's wand, all his senses are transported 
back amidst the inmxemorial ruins of the 
temple of Ammon Chnouphis. He sees and 
hears the irrevocable rolling of the ancient 
Nile. Out from the whelming wave, up- 
stretched, as though to him, in agonizing 
effort, he sees the arm and hand of Amasis. 
Alone on the prow of his boat, standing, 
unmoved, immoveable, he sees Sethos, the 
Egyptian.\^ And the features of the face 
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of Sethos are the features of the face of 
the Kabyl chief. He feels fixed keenly on 
his own the venomous eye of the Arab. 
Out from the incandescent heart of the 
kindling amethyst, begin to dartle^ and to 
flash, violet rays of lurid fire. And the 
fiery rays fiercely writhe and twist, and 
weave themselves upon the empty air be- 
fore his eyes into angry letters of a lumi- 
nous, bewildering writing. Forthwith come 
faint and far-off sounds, as though out of 
illimitable distance. And the sounds enter, 
like wicked souls, into the violet flame-bodies 
of the lurid letters of the written words. 
So that the words begin to mutter and to 
speak to him; and he hears the voices of 
the words, as a man hears voices in a 
dream; which make a sound that is like 
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a silence. And the sentence ' of the words 
that are uttered by the flame is the sentence 
of the words of Seb Kronos, the Indestruc- 
tible Destroyer: '*To mortals I give, and 

FROM MORTALS I TAKE, HAPPINESS. DiSTURB 

NOT THE Hand of Destiny ! " 

"Well! whenever you have finished your 
profound perusal of my talisman, I shall 
expect you, Edmond, to satisfy my curi- 
osity with the interpretation of the hiero- 
glyphics." 

It is the voice of Juliet beside him. 
This sweet voice shatters the w-eird spell, 
and recalls him at once within the sphere 
of that gentle presence, whose sunny se- 
renity is incapable of being troubled by 
any wizardry more wicked than perhaps the 
pert pranks of some playfiil Puck. Im- 

VOL, II. D 
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mediately all the magic was melted out of 
the ring ; and Edmond, ashamed of his 
own unaccountable, but merely momentary, 
disturbance of mind, was just about to 
explain to Juliet that he had in vain at- 
tempted to decipher the hieroglyphics, when, 
suddenly and blithely, in the great court- 
yard outside, sound the shrill, clear notes 
of a postilion's horn. It was no doubt the 
distant notes of this horn which, a few mo- 
ments ago, had lent their phantom echoes 
to the fancied language of the fiery letters, 
in that mpid visiom which had rushed for 
but an instant across the mind of Edmond. 
And thus a jolly German postboy, blowing 
his horn, as he bumped along, in leather 
breeches, on his way to the Chateau, had 
unconsciously been enacting, in the imagi- 
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nary drama of another man's mind, no less 
solemn and important a part than that of 
the divine Seb Kronos. 

Immediately afterwards, a post-chaise rolls 
rumbling into the court, beneath the window 
where Edmond is standing with Juliet. A 
light elastic step in rapid movement on the 
stair ; confused voices along the corridor ; 
nearer and clearer ; the door is dashed open ; 
wherethrough also comes dashing at full 
speed, with a mighty clatter of spurs and 
sabre, into the Egyptian Gallery, quite re- 
gardless of 

" Osiris, Apis, Oms, and their crew," 

a blooming young officer; and Felix, with 
a light, joyous laugh, flings himself into the 
arms of Edmond. 

D 2 
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CHAPTER IL 

Felix. 

T^HIS was the first meeting of the brothers 

since Edmond's return. When Edmond 

came home from his Egyptian journey, Felix 

was still at the military school at M . 

Soon after his arrival at L , Edmond 

wrote from the Chateau to FeUx, proposing 

to visit him at M , in case his brother 

should be unable to obtain leave of absence. 
To this proposal Felix replied speedily, and 
privately, by the following letter; which I 
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select from the numerous papers made over 
to me by the Count, and copy without 
alteration or abridgment, as a tolerably fair 
specimen of the diflference of character be- 
tween the two brothers. 



Felix to Edmond. 



M . Marked Private and Confideniud, 

Undated. 

"Brother, don't come! Keep my secret; 
but, for God's sake don't come. Fancy me 
crammed up to my ears for examination; 
loaded up to the muzzle (do you understand ?) 
and ready to go off. I mean to take the 
dear old gentlefolks at home by surprise : 
and so I am going up a month before 
term. I can't hold out any longer. I can't 
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Kve on in this way, separated f5pom all of 
you. I can't bear it, I say. And so, heigho! 
there is no help for it but to work, work, 
wprk (and oh ! if you knew how I hate work- 
ing!), day and night, night and day! at 
square root and cube, cube root and 
square, till I am fairly in the way to re- 
duce myself to a decimal fraction. Now, 
shouldst thou come here, and were I to 
see thee, thou best and dearest of men, it 
would be all up with the curves and hyper- 
boles. For, as for the mathematics, know 
that I am a dunce among the dunces. 'O 
dear Horatio, I am ill at these matters,' 
and what between plus here, and minus 
there, hang it 1 the game lies so close, and 
the cover is so thick, that I am always 
making a false point of it, in despite of all 
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thy teaching and training, thou inimit- 
able Euclid ! No ! by St. Hubert T swear it, 
till all is fairly over, I will hear and think 
of nothing but the emth root of m (mark 
this !) plus n, to the power of s, plus m 
minus n to the power of r minus m plus n 
minus q to the power of t plus the emih 
root of r, divided by m plus n plus p 
plus q plus r plus x y z botherorum .... 
Oufl Bacchus, Apollo, divorum! 

*' Brandy and seltzer-water ! and find me 
the enth root of it all, if you can. My 
head whirls, Edmond, when I think how I 
might be hugging you all to my heart of 
hearts, just now, instead of splitting these 
dull brains of mine on all the tormenting 
aagles of trigonometry! To say nothing 
of these lamentable logarithms ! Well, well ! 
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thank Heaven it only wants eighty-seven 
days now to Easter! Eighty-seven days at 
twenty-four hours per diem, minus six hours' 
sleep ('tis the least I can do with), equals 
two thousand and eighty-eight hours minus 
five hundred and twenty-two hours; equals 
fifteen hundred and sixty-six hours. Minus 
again twenty-five minutes one and a quarter 
seconds per diem for breakfast^ dinner, et 
ccetera. Eemains, fifteen hundred and twenty- 
two hours. Then there is still minus two 
hours per diem riding — (oh! you should 
see the old roan now! I have her down 
here, in first-rate condition). That makes 
one thousand four hundred and sixteen 
hours' work. And in this space of time 
must I mark, learn, and inwardly digest. 
Differential Calculus. Faith ! 'tis enough to 
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make a man mount on a Flutter-mine, 
and blow out his brains, the sooner to 
get rid of all the stuff he has got into 
them. No matter, though! All is going 
on well. I shall manage to swallow the 
whole dose, I think. I am not afraid of 
the drugs. Least of all of the Military 
Ehtory part of the emetic. Let them only 
ask me who gained the battle of Preston 
Fans, and if I answer Frederic the Great, 
I should like to see the Koniglicher Preus- 
sischer Professor who will venture to 
pluck me. Humph ! 

" Brother, brother^ not a word of all this ! 
Ear of my heart, as thou art, be silent: 
silent as the tombs of Nineveh. Where is 
Nineveh, by the way? I hope they'll not 
ask me that. I suspect it must be in 
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Pomerania: five hundred inhabitants: one 
thousand seven hundred houses : one Pro- 
testant chapel: ditto three Moravian: eight 
synagogues: two porcelain manufactories: 
and — if that's not right the devil take 
the geographers for putting it into my 
head ! 

''0 Edmond! Edmond ! if you did but 
know what goes on in this head of mine. 
Is it not a shame to think how many 
things have taken place in the world, which 
I, poor devil! must needs know something 
about now ? 

'' 'Tis enough, brother mine, to put me 
in envy of the good old times of Cain and 
Abel. Lucky dogs, those brothers ! Nothing 
had then happened to trouble men's heads 
but a damned apple. Easy enough in those 
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days to pass one's examination. And if 
only that silly fellow Cain — fool! not to 
know the worth of his own good luck! 

why must he needs But 'tis 

I am the fool, brother Edmond. Dolt! 
how came this nonsense into my head? 
I to be prating of Cain, — such a fellow 
as Cain, forsooth? I who am writing to 
Edmond 1 — Edmond, my prince of good 
fellows ! the best of brothers and dearest of 
men! 

"Ay, and believe it, brother, — for, trust 
me, this is as true and sure as that the 
sine of the angle is equal to the co-sines 
multiplied by the tangent of it, or no 
matter in whatsoever other formula thou 
mayest be graciously pleased to receive the 
assurance — to no man on earth is Edmond 
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half SO dearly dear as to his stupid, good- 
for-nothing, but faithfiil, and ever loving 

"Felix J' 

Edmond faithfully kept his brother*s 
secret. He wrote to Felix two or three 
times a week, to encourage him. But he 
had not expected him home so soon. 

For I find, by reference to the dates of 
the papers in my hands, that the day on 
which this event occurred was the 21st of 
March, 1813. 

So, after the first joyous greetings were 
over, Edmond drew his brother aside. 

"How about the examination?'* he whis- 
pers to Felix. "Can I speak out about it 
now ? Are we to congratulate you ? " 

Whereupon Master Felix bursts into an 
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immoderate fit of laughter ; and, turning 
round to the others, 

. " Oh, ay ! the examination ? " says he. 
"A famous farce, and you shall hear all 
about it. 

"Passed my examination, have I, do you 
ask? I should think I have passed it, in- 
deed ! And what sort of an examination, 
too? That is the best of the joke. Faith! 
brother Edmond, I verily believe that the 
Seven Sages of Greece, and yourself into 
the bargain, had you all been present on 
that auspicious occasion, would have held 
your sides for laughing. 

** But no matter. The thing is done. 
This time, as luck would have it, it was 
not I, but the Professors themselves that 
were at pains to pull me through. Never 
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yet, you may be sure, was the Ass's Bridge 
made so smooth to the hoof of the ass. 
For, be it hereby known to all whom it 
may concern, that it was settled beforehand 
in the council of the gods that I should 
be, with the utmost expedition compatible 
with the constitution of the Prussian mind, 
an ofl&cer in His Majesty's Army. The 
great Napoleon absolutely insisted on it. 

"Why are you all staring at me in that 
way? Do none of you know, here in your 
comer, what the whole world is about out- 
side ? 

" Our King has appealed to the People ! 

"No more University, no more Lyceum, 
no more Military Colleges, no more Govern- 
ment Offices! Student and schoolboy, cadet 
and clerk, — in short, every man that can 
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bear anns is turned soldier ! Hurrah ! the 
French Garrison has walked itself off — 
bolted — cut its sticks ! 

" When I left Berlin on the 17th, York, 
the fine old York, entered the town at the 
head of seventeen thousand picked troops. 
You should have seen the rejoicing there 
was, that day. 

'* Yesterday, I presented myself before 
Lutzow at Breslau ; enrolled myself the 
same day in his Free-corps ; and, what is 
more, Edmond, you are my comrade and 
fellow-officer; for your commission, old fel- 
low, is signed, sealed, and packed up in my 
portmanteau. 

" What say you ? I and you, cum 
canibus nosiris, — all our dogs, — are after the 
Buonaparte. The old fox has broken cover, 
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and there is nothing but tallyho ! after the 
heels of him, from one end of the land to 
the other. What fan! 

"To-day and to-morrow are still ours to 
make the most of, mother. After to-morrow 
I promised Lutzow that we would both 
appear under arms/' 



The political events in Europe which fol- 
lowed the scene witnessed by Felix on the 
17th March, 1813, are well known. 

Merged in the current of these public 
events, the private history of the two 
brothers entirely passes out of sight, tiU 
the signature of the Treaty of Paris ; which 
enabled them, with the rest of their com- 
rades in arms, to return home. 
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The following letters and papers, careftdly 
selected from the great mass of private 
documents confided to my care by Count 

B y are sufficient to give consistency and 

continuity to the development of his extrar 
ordinary and melancholy biography. 



VOL. n. 
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CHAPTER III. 
Juliet. 

Juliet to Theresa. 

"L . 14th June, 1814. 

** A H, what a day, dear Theresa ! Edmond 

and Felix are both come home. My 

dear, good, darling brothers ! Both of them 

well, both of them the same as in the 

pleasant old times, and yet 

Well, let me tell you how it has all hap- 
pened. 

"I was sitting in the window that over- 
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looks the park. Our dear mother was 
sitting a little way oflF at her work-table. 
You remember (do you not?) this sunny 
little study of ours, where you used to 
share with me my solitude, in the days 
when Edmond was first away on his journey 
in Egypt. And have you forgotten that 
long summer, when you and I managed to 
coax three or four of the tallest vine-boughs 
up the espaliers on the wall, and in through 
the casement, so as to make for us two girls 
to be Queens of, sole and undisputed, a 
little green bower in the room itself. The 
bower has grown since then, Theresa. And 
here, where I sit behind the leaves and 
twigs, my small green palace walls are as 
closely and compactly framed and clothed 
as the nest of the noisy swallow up yonder 

E 2 
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in the eaves outside. How sure I felt this 
spring that the swallow's news was good ! 

"We had just received letters from Stras- 
burg which made us expect their return. 
But not so soon. For they had not then 
received their conge. 

"Well, as I am sitting here, all at once 
I hear a noise in^ the espaliers under the 
window. Crack, crack ! crash, crash ! and 
before I can turn my head to see what is 
the matter, lo and behold! a saucy young 
gentleman in uniform climbs over the win- 
dow, jumps into the room, whisks me out 
of my chair, catches me up in his right 
arm as if I were a feather, pulls me, or 
rather carries me, in this way across the 
room, and, seizing mother after the same 
unceremonious fashion with his other arm. 
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squeezes and kisses us both out of breath; 
while the dear old lady, really, I think, 
speechless from pure joy, can only strain 
his beaming, sunburnt face to her bosom, 
and stroke her hand over his tossed 
and tumbled curls without uttering a 
word. 

** We had hardly recovered from our first 
happy bewilderment at the unexpected ap- 
pearance, and frantic impetuosity of Felix 
(for of course it was he; who but Felix 
would have ever dreamed of jumping in 
at the window?) when Edmond also came 
in through the door, holding father by the 
hand. Oh, then, Theresa, 'twas nothing 
but kissing and clasping all round, hands 
in hands, and hearts to hearts ! Felix 
laughed and cried in one and the same 
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breathy and jumped abont like mad. When 
at last he had kissed and hugged us all 
round for at least the fiftieth time, then 
he began to seize his brother by the head^ 
and dance round him, shouting and singing, 
and hugging him too, as if they also now 
met for the first time after a year's absence, 
Bref. he finally played so many pranks 
with us all, that we soon fairly laughed ofiT 
all the trouble and trepidation of those first 
breathless moments of sudden joy. 

'^ At last the Kobold is tamed. He is 
fast asleep now in mother's chair, where all 
at once his eyelids dropped. I think the 
French caimon would not wake him just 
now ; and I hope he will leave us all in 
repose for a while. 
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*' Edmond stayed with us longer. He, 
who appeared so cabn and self-possessed on 
lus arrival, has, however, been deeply agi- 
tated, I now suspect, by the meeting. We 
were obliged to force him to take a little 
rest. For the poor boys have been nine 
days on the road, Theresa, without stopping 
night or day. And they came home in a 
wretched peasant's cart ; for the post com- 
munications are not yet quite re-established. 
My dear, dear brother! while I write to 
you, Theresa, and while Felix is snoring 
loud enough to break the drum of my 
ears, I can see Edmond wandering about 
all alone in the park, instead of taking 
any rest. I hoped he was in bed long a^ 
and asleep by this time. 

" There he is now (I can see him 
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through the window) standing near my 
little garden. I think I mnst have told 
yott how I planted there a lai^ E and a 
large P in box. The P looks fresher and 
thicker, and ^greener and stronger, than the 
E. It has grown so. I am sorry. But it 
is from no want of care ot coaxing on my 
part. I could not help it. There is one 
part of the earth where the box has 
withered down as often as I planted it. 
What a strange nature is Edmond's ! So 
dreamy and quiet; yet he notices every- 
thing. Nothing escapes his eye. So it 
always was with him. And he often at* 
taches to the merest trifles a greater value 
than to things which are really important. I 
have many times observed that. Would you 
think it, Theresa? Soon after he first came 
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into the room, he had aJready noticed, from 
my window, the withered side of the box 
£ in my garden. I saw him looking at it. 
As for Felix, that saucy, misbehaved urchin 
has never even vouchsafed me a Thank-you 
for All my care and pains. It is really too 
bad. He treats me, I declare, as if I were 
one of his barrack companions. No matter, 
though : I shall pay him out for it one of 
these ^days. I am determined to love 
Edmond a great deal better than him. But 
the worst of it is, he is quite capable of 
never even noticing that. And then, too, I 
am not quite sure I could do it, even if I 
tried. My two dear brothers, I love them 
both with all my heart! There can be no 
most nor least in such love. Is not one as 
dear to me as the other ? And only • . . • 
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yes, perhaps, — ^but, God be thanked! I have 
them both .... if one of my darlings had 
never returned, I think it is the dead that 
I should have loved the best." 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Edmond. 

I 

Extract from the Journal op Count 
Edmond. 

"TTOW few among us ever really grapple 
and close with the great questions of 
Human Life ! 

** Here, aheady passed beyon<i the boundary 
line of man's maturity, I find myself stum- 
bling at the simplest of these enigmas. Here 
I halt irresolute, hesitating, timid. And I, 
the man whose brain is burthened with the 
too, too heavy weight of thought, — I am 
ready to ask my road of a (ihild." * * 
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CHAPTER V. 
Felix, Edmond, and Juliet. 



Juliet to Theresa. 

" L . 20tti Jmie, 1814. 

"HPHE first emotions are over. We have 
got to be accustomed to each other 
again, and have grown into the habit of 
each other's lives. 

"It is better so, for it is cahner. Your 
letter spoke of feelings somewhat akin to 
these, when you told me about yout child 
and your husband, and of your love for these 
two ; and of the difference in that love. 
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How strange it would be did any one 
become jealous of his own flesh and blood. 
Is jealousy possible between father and child? 
— ^brother and brother ? But what am I talk- 
ing of ? I meant to tell you sometiiing of 
our Kves ; how we are aU living together 
here ; how quietly ; and how happily the days 
go by. 

" Well, then. After breakfast father usually 
goes out with Edmond, to look over the 
mills, the farm, the cattle; and see how the 
crops are coming on. Or sometimes they 
both take their horses and ride about the 
forest, ta inspect the timber ; and that Edmond 
n^y see how well and carefully all his sug- 
gestions and plans have be^a attended to 
during his absence. 

" It is really amusing to see how the dear 
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old gentieman behaves on these occasions. 
He is as eager, and as timid, as a school* 
boy : doubting if he have done well, and 
impatient for Edmond's approval. Then, 
when they both come home, I can always 
see at a glance, by the way he rubs his 
hands and chuckles to himself, if all has 
gone smooth and well. As for Felix, we 
hardly ever see anything of him before late 
in the evening. He has registered a vow 
never to return home without a stag, or 
some enormous trophy of the chase. And 
he generally sets out at day-break, before 
the house is out of bed. Father is by no 
means too well pleased with these erten* 
sive devastations of Felix, just at this 
season. The other day Felix kept his vow 
by not coming home all night. Such a 
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fright as we were in! He reappeared, how- 
ever, the next morning. And in what sort 
of equipage, do you suppose? Mounted on 
the top of a wooden charette, and sound asleep 
between a wild boar and a stag— a magni- 
cent ten-homer ! We all burst out laughing 
when he made his triumphal entry in thid 
way up the shrubbery, where we were just 
then taiing our morning walk. It- was 
ludicrous to see the puzzled face of him, 
and the astonished way he rubbed his eyes, 
and stretched and shook himself like a great 
dog, before he seemed to know where he 
was. But, before mother could scold him 
for the anxiety he had caused us all, he 
jumped down from the cart, and into her 
arms, and contrived to pour into our ears, 
without stopping to take breath, such a 
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long story of wonderful adventures, l^at no 
one could put in a word. What saved Irnn^ 
I think, was that it so happened we really 
were in want of game; for we are expecting 
a house ftiU of visitors next week. Well, 
but you mjist not fancy, Theresa, from all 
this, that Felix is rude, or selfish, or tha;t 
he has no taste for anything but dogs and 
horses, and shooting and hunting. If Edmond 
only says one word to him, 'tis enough. He 
quietly lays his gun by in the comer, sits 
down as sober as a judge, and in an instant 
be is quite a different creature : sociable, 
gentle, and so sweet-tempered and sunny 
that it is reaUy impossible to be angry with 
him for any of his numerous misdeeds. 
Edmond is everything for him. There is 
nothing like it. He looks up to Edmond 
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as to a second father. And indeed he may 
well do so; for he owes him much. Do 
you know, Theresa, that during the campaign 
Edmond, though he never studied for the 
army, at once took the lead of his brother 
in all the details of military science and 
practice? All through the war he was the 
guide and teacher, as weU as helpmate, of 
Pelix; and here he continues to be the 
same in all things. What a surpassing 
spirit it is ! 

"Edmond is the most accomplished and 
complete man I ever met with. What an 
intellect, and what a soul ! Such extra- 
ordinary powers of application, such self- 
possession and solidity of character ! Yet 

* 
he/ does not seem happy. And this makes 

me sad. I think FeHx is the only perfectly 
VOL. n. F 
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happy creature. He is happy completely. 
The other^ with all his gifts, all his lavish 
wealth of nature, has yet need of more, Felix 
is rich with little or nothing. Edmond hardly 
ever speaks to me now; and I should ahnost 
hegin to think him indifferent to me> if a 
thousand little nameless silent kindnesses, 
and acts of thoughtful care, did not prove 
to me the contrary. And aU that he does 
for me is done so quietly. Felix does 
nothing at all for me. On the oth^ 
hand, he is always wanting me to do some- 
thing for him. Yesterday he must -needs 
set me down all the morning to mending 
his great leathern shot-belt ; which I did, 
indeed, so well that I managed, before I was 
through with that rough, unwonted work, 
to run the scissors into my finger, and hurt 
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myself horribly. Edmond, before Felix even 
noticed it, was at my side. He tamed quite 
pale when he saw the blood on my hand; 
and, throwing a glance of disapprobation on 
his brother, he left the room to look for 
some English sticking-plaister. 

^* But Felix, when he at last saw what was 
the matter, jumps up, and crying—" Non-^ 
sense I nonsense ! " seizes hold of my finger, 
thrusts it between his lips, and sucks out 
the blood so hard that he makes me cry. 
Then, before I can stop him, he catches up 
the scissors (the instruments of my mishap)^ 
and cuts a great piece out of my cambric 
pocket-handkerchief, as if it were merely a rag 
of hospital lint. Therewith he bound up the 
wound tightiy, and stopped the bleeding in 
a minute. I confess that I felt a pain at 

F 2 
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the hearty when, a minute afberwards^ poor 
dear Edmond came back with the sticking- 
plaister^ and foimd that there was nothing 
left him to do for me« Fehx in his rough 
way had done everything. 

" 'Tis a trifle, this. But,— well, I hardly 
know why, Theresa; and yet I have noticed 
that on these occasions mother shakes her 
head and steals a fortive^ . unquiet look at 
Edmond, as he sits beside us, so quiet, so 
self-involved." * * * * * 



Like this, there axe many other letters 
from Juliet, interspersed among the leaves 
of Edmond's journal. The dates run on 
to the middle of August. I do not give 
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them all. The selection which I make is 
enough to throw sufl&cient light on the 
interior of these three hearts, happily yet 
miconscious of the precipice to which an 
nnseen hand was slowly leading them down. 
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^ 



CHAPTER VI. 

Straws upon the Stbeam. 



Extracts from the Journal op Count 
Edmond E . 

« 20th July, 1814. 

"rpHE Idea which man calls God, only 
exists within the consciousness of man 
himself. Though we should take the wings 
of the momiifg and fly to the uttermost 
parts of the earth, yet we can find nothing 
there which we have not carried with us. 
Whether we scale the heights or sound 
the depths, mount up into Heaven or go 
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down into Hell, we are equally unable to 
travel out of our own thought, or attain 
to any point of space beyond the reach of 
it. Nay, Space itself and Time are not 
things, nor even the qualities of things. 
They arp only our manner of thinking of 
things ; the modes and conditions of our 
consciousness. We are not the masterpieces 
of a Supreme Being who has formed us in 
his own image ; but our idea of such a 
Being we have formed in the image of 
ourselves. We do not resemble him ; he 
resembles us. * * # * # 

###*♦*♦* 

The action of all natural forces is spon- 
taneous, self-impelled, independent, and obedi- 
ent only to the laws of creation. Attraction 
and repulsion, centripetal and centrifugal force ; 
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these are the determining poles of moTement* 
They are the same under every denominatioii. 
The conditions of union and disunion are re- 
moved from our control, within the centres of 
the inevitable forces that join and part. !N6 
extraneous power prohibits such an^ such a 
imion. No extraneous power necessitates such 
and such another. These two principles are 
their own employers. The cause of their 
activity is in themselves. They create and 
destroy at their will and pleafiure. In the 
nature of man the action of them is. spiritual^ 
as in the nature of the inorganic world it is 
material. This is the only difference I can 
discover. ****** 
" Hence this lacerating conflict in our own 
bosoms. We are the battle-fields, only, of 
forces we do not command. Armies whose 
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leaders are to us unknown; powers we can 
neither summon .nor dismiss, are camped 
upon the brain and tented in the veins of 
men. The war is theirs, not ours. We are 
the spectators of ourselves, not the lords. 
We are conscious where the conflict is waged. 
It shakes us at the most sohtary outposts 
of thought, we are convulsed by it in the 
most central abysses of sensation; but no- 
thing of it is our own, save the ravage 
and the pang. / 

And man fancies that he is, something 
great, because something great is taking 
place within him. 

So the sun-dial measured out the course 
of the world from hour to hour ; and it 
imagined itself to be Time, and it dreamed 
ihat it was destined to become the compeer 
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of Eternity, But a little cloud was blown 
across the sun ; and the dial awoke from 
its dream of Time and Eternity, and re- 
lapsed into — ^Nothingness. 

''As little as the dial could command the 
sun, can man command the mind in nature, of 
which he is the index ; — ^if he dares to think 
himself more — ^the dupe. To no force within 
ourselves or others have we power to say — 
' Be thou thus, and not otherwise ; pass thou 
here, and not elsewhere/ In no one soul can 
the fiery eflfort of its intensest forces avail to 
strike from the soul of another the spark 
that lights, and warms, and kindles — love. * 

" Machine, or chaos ? Behold the conditions 
of our being. Is the choice between them 
always ours?" * * ♦ » t 
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Juliet to Theresa. 

«2lBt July, 1814. 

* * * •'Because in my letters I 
speak so much of them, you think it neces- 
sary to warn me, my Theresa? Dear, you 
misjudge. Both of them together are not 
dangerous to my repose. Either of them, 
without the other, might be so. Poised 
between these two hearts, the balance of 
my own is undisturbed. I am at peace, 
because I am in my place. My life is the 
necessary complement of theirs. We three 
are one. Two of us, without the other, 
would be but the moiety of a maimed in- 
dividuality. Quite alone, I think no one 
of us three could exist. Felix and I are 
creatures to whom happiness is an instinct 
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of nature rather than a consequence of con- 
duct. We act more from tendency than 
intention. Edmond is both our measure and 
our goaL Towards him We move, and by 
him our movement is controlled. 

" He, perhaps, and he only of us three, could 
exist alone. For his is the self-sufl&cing spirit, 
and his character is the completest and most 
finished that I have ever contemplated. 
Justice, Judgment, Sagacity, Nobility, Power 
to restram and refrain, Harmony, Order, 
Duty, — ^all these are but so many parts of his 
consummate character. And how diflSicult 
to poor Felix is the exercise of these two 
last qualities! 

When the path of his inclination is fore- 
closed by a prohibition imposed by a duty, 
nine times out of ten he is sure to behave 
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like a hero ; but, alas ! when the woeful 
tenth time comes, some rash impulse will 
often run joyously off with his judgment, 
and tdl his previous pains come to nothing. 
Then he is in such honest despair; he looks 
so whimsically woefiil ; he puts on such a 
pleading face for pardon, sits so meekly in 
his sackcloth and ashes, and is so humble 
aad so sad, that it is not in human nature 
to be angry with him.'* * # * # 



Extract from the, JotiRNAL of Count 
Edmond E . 

* * * " Of all mysteries, it is the 
most mysterious; of aU enigmas, the least 
explicable. Before the vehement lawless- 
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ness of this, all forethought fails ; all judg- 
ment is disjointed; all calculation recoils, or 
is crushed. In the presence of it, all other 
presences wax pale and impalpable ; by the 
power of it all other powess are paralysed. 
Yet it is itself impalpable to possession, 
and powerless to possess. Gratitude, Friend- 
ship, Desire ; all these we may trace to their 
sources, and set in motion by our will. But 
the levers of Love, impenetrable, intangible, 
are placed beyond the sight of the eye that 
is strained, and the touch of the hand that 
is stretched, to discover them. And yet, 
to be master of these, is all that can make 
life worth having. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ * 
* * * * So be it then, at last! 
Here, where to reason is to be unreasonable, 
where sense is nonsense, and all is fatality 
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or frenzy, — what further can I fear? or why 
should I scruple to ally Passion to Super- 
stition, — weakness to weakness ? 

"On this lost ring will I stake all that 
my life has left to win or lose. If I find 
it — and find it I must — then hear me for 
once and for ever, you sightless minis- 
ters to man! and be this ring the first 
link in the indissoluble chain wherewith 
to bind her — ay, though it be forged on 
the anvils of Hell! I can no more, nor 
otherwise/* ****** 
******** 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Dripting. 

Juliet to Theresa. 
Extracts. 

*^ Tj^AEE thee hence, and fare thee well, 
thou Unknown Bridegroom ! * * 
Superstition, my Theresa, comes in aid of 
thine admonitions. My fate is fixed. A 
maid I remain. Tor I have lost my mar- 
riage ring. ♦ * ♦ * 

" We were playing at ball there. And, the 
better to hold my racket, I drew the ring from 
my finger, and put it into my handkerchief 
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which I had left on the pedestal of the great 
sphinx that Edmond has had placed in the 
bowling-alley. Afterwards, we made tip a 
boating party on the water, and walked home 
by moonlight through the woods. I thought 
no more about my ring. But later in the 
evening, when we were all together in the 
drawing-rooin, I noticed that the ring was 
not on my finger; and immediately ran np 
stairs to my bedroom to fetch the handker- 
chief in which I remembered having tied 
it up. I found the handkerchief where I 
had 4eft it on the toilet-table, and shook it 
out very careftdly. A little night -moth 
fluttered, frightened, out of the folds of it, 
and burnt his pretty velvet wings in the 
flame of my candle; into which he foolishly 
flung himself. I think it may have been 
VOL. II. G 
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one of those little spliinx-inoths of which, 
as you know, there are in summer-time so 
many, and such pretiy ones, about here. 
But I am not the less conyinced that the 
moth was my betrothed. The magic ring 
must have secretly changed itself into that 
delicate, rash lover ; for it was no longer 
in my handkerchief, and has not since been 
found. 

" I have made up this fairy tale to fit my 
own fancy as you see, and choose rather to 
believe myself the widow of a butterfly, 
than to accept any of the more prosaic con- 
jectures of all the others here; who still 
insist in hunting for the lost ring in every 
nook and comer tripped over, my Theresa, 
by the footstep of thy thoughtless friend. 
Thoughtless? yes. 1 have been so. And 
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now I reproach myself severely — not for 
having lost the ring, bat for having joked 
too lightly, and too loudly, about the loss 
of it. 

"The fact is, I was vexed to see all the 
.world sprawling about on the ground to 
look for my missing treasure. So I cried 
out: '0 pray don't make such a fuss about 
it. 'Tis quite useless. Don't you know 
that the ring is an enchanted one ; and that 
it is destined to chain me indissolubly to 
him from whose hand I shall one day re- 
ceive it? Now it has spirited itself away. 
And 'tis no use looking for it. It will 
only reveal itself to him whom I myself 
am fated to belong to for time and eternity. 
All this is written in the stars/ 

"And these silly words were as indelicate 

Or 2 
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as they were thonglitless, Theresa. For I 
noticed at once that Edmond looked hurt 
and pained to think I could so lightly con- 
sole myself for the loss of a gift which he 
had given me with words, no doubt, inspired 
by a serious and brotherly concern for all 
that might aflTect my fature. Thanks be 
to my good stars, however, the fatal ring 
has vanished. I persist in believing that 
the fairies have changed it into my httle 
winged bridegroom. And that ill-fated one 
has been his own executioner, and roasted 
himself alive in the candle of his now dis- 
consolate bride." 

« # « # « 
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Extract from the Journal of Count 
Edmond E . 

" Lost ! Irretrievably, irrevocably lost ! * 

* « « « 

" And all has been in vain ! * * * 
Man, impnissant in the plenitude of his 
powers, cannot, then, with the utmost facul- 
ties of his soul, — with the keenest effort of 
his will, — succeed in commanding the smallest 
of those blind and miserable chances that 
aimlessly sport with his destiny? We are 
mocked ! We are mocked ! * * * 

" In that cold moment of time, when the 
rising s]p first touched with his pale beam 
me and the labour of my long, dark hours, 
I sickened at the sight, and the smell, of 
the fresh black earth upturned at my feet, 
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and I shuddered at the imagination of my 
own image. For I seemed to be the spectre 
of myself hovering over the grave of my 
hope. 

* * * " Yes ! I am henceforth the 
living grave of a hope that is dead for 
ever. Gods ! gods ! gods ! do you look on 
at all this? And must we, too, live on 
thus, knowing that you know it and are 
not sad ? And not anywhere, anywhere, 
any help — neither in Heaven nor in Hell! 
We are mocked! # * * 

"Yesterday, to-day, this morning, an hour 
ago — an age ago — Hope lived. But when 
he — and he ever, and still ever Ae/ — he 
that had not moved a hand, nor stirred a 
a foot — heaven and earth! . . . • when 
the ring which it had robbed from mine. 
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his Evil Genius and my own dropped into 
his loose, idle hand, — then the death-blow 
flashed in my eyes and fell. * * * 
Dead ! Hope is dead. 

" Ko more praying. What have we prayed 
for? Let the angels go back to their 
Heaven, empty-handed as they leave us to 
our earth. ♦ * * # * 

"Night everywhere, and for ever. 

"Night on my eyes: night in my soul. 
And in this darkness there is no light but the 
lurid sparkle of that hateful amethyst. * * 
It comes and goes, and passes and returns, 
like a marsh fire on the waste. ♦ ♦ * 
And They follow it — troops of them in the 
wicked glare. And I see the grinning of 
the demon feces on the dark, and I feel 
the groping and the clutching of the 
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demon haxids about the hollows of my 
heaxt. * * * My heart? Is this 
a heart, this chaos ? * * * Felix ! 
Felix ! thou ? — and why thou ? — of all others 
on this mad and miserable earth? Thou 
ordyf and still ever ThouV 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

And some abb drifted together, and some 
are drifted asunder. 



Juliet to Theresa. 

"TypY BEST Theresa! — How shall I tell 
thee, my friend, my sister — what 
words, even if I could stop to find them, 
might avail to tell thee — all that has hap- 
pened? all that is! How surpassing must 
be my happiness! for if the feeling of it 
were less rare, there must have been a 
language and a name for it; and I can 
find none. 
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*'Tet my hand trembles not; my heart 
does not beat faster than before. This joy 
is cahn, because it is complete. There is 
a light upon my soul, and a stillness in 
my thoughts; and I know, by the stillness 
and the light within, that the Spirit of 
Joy is sleeping safe. What birth-throes 
must bring to the pure and perfect crystal, 
the slowly-formed and darkly-working splen- 
dours of the diamond. And what painfdl 
agitations, in these last few days even, have 
preceded the perfect concentration of my 
heart's complete content! 

"Yes! I believe in the magic power of the 
ring. For surely now — ^but thou thyself shalt 
judge, my Theresa, if this old amulet of the 
Pagan East have not shed benignant influence 
on one who is now, and henceforth, the very 
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happiest and most joyful child of all the 
Christian West. Let me tell thee all. 

" Early in the morning of the day after 
that in which I lost my ring — and my 
last letter must have then been already on 
its way to you — we were awaked by the 
blowing of horns and the baying of hounds 
in the great court of the quadrangle. Our 
neighbours, who were resolved to run a 
stag that morning, had taken us quite by 
surprise. However, mother was up at once ; 
and we both dressed ourselves in haste, to 
receive them. Felix and Edmond had been 
beforehand with us. When we got down 
stairs, we found the whole party already 
at breakfast in the armour-room, where a 
fire had been lighted for them; for the 
morning was chilly, and the sun only just up. 

286050 
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" Felix was entirely absorbed in arranging 
the details of the chase. His picker was 
standing near him; and it was only at the 
last moment, when he turned round to take 
the horn and the hunting-knife from the 
picker, that he noticed me standing before 
the hearth, and put out his hand to bid 
me good morning. 

"The hunting party were just going to 
start, and one of our guests, as he crossed 
the room, suddenly exclaimed, * Why, look 
at this ! The picture has taken life.' 
And at the same time he pointed, laughing, 
to the old hunting-picture that hangs over 
the great fire-place — ^you remember it? — in 
the armoury. 

"Everybody looked up. And, indeed, we 
were all struck by the similarity. For the 
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picture, as you know, represents, in the 
life-size, a sportsman, and a , lady from 
whose hand he is receiving, with all the 
gallantry of attitude which belonged to our 
grandfather's grandfathers, his belt and bugle- 
horn. Eeally, FeHx looked the counter- 
part of the painted sportsman (minus, I 
need not say, the praiseworthy gallantry of 
that exemplary image, which for half a cen- 
tury at least had been waiting on bended 
knee for the lady's favour) ; and I, with a 
slight change of dress I think, might have 
very well passed for the Chatelaine herself. 
, " * Come,' cried another ; * complete the 
picture, Felix. Down on one knee with 
you, and let the lady arm you." 

" * Oh ! ' said I — ^for on the pavement, 
just at my feet, and between me and Felix, 
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the draught through the open door had strewn 
a long train of ashes from the hearth^ — 
* if Felix kneels to me, he will have to 
get up again with one knee white and the 
other black; and he is much too vain for 
that/ 

" * Of course I am,' says Felix. * But I 
think one may be gallant without being 
dirty/ And, taking out his handkerchief, 
and throwing it on the floor at my feet, 
with his usual vivacity he flung himself 
down, with one knee on this impromptu 
cushion. 

'' But in the same instant, as though some- 
thing had suddenly hurt him, his fa<» 
twitched; and, staggering up, in the effort 
to help himself on to his feet, he caught 
hold of a little table that was standing 
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near him; and both he and the table, with 
all the bottles, glasses, and dishes on it, 
were tumbled, clattering, on to the stone 
floor. Felix cut his hand badly with the 
broken glass. 

" Edmond lifted him up ; examined the 
wounds; extracted the splinters, and ban- 
daged up the wounded hand with his hand- 
kerchief. But it was swollen and painful;* 
and, finding his right hand quite disabled, 
Felix, to his great discontent, was obliged 
at last to yield to our united remon- 
strances, stay at home, and let Edmond 
take his place in the field. * # # * 

" They were aU. gone. The house was 
quiet. More weakened by loss of blood, and 
the pain of it, than he would admit, Felix 
had fallen into a fevensh, uneasy sleep, with 
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his head still leaning on my shoulder. I 
could not move without waking him. So 
I sat still. ' Mother was making up some 
bandages for his hand. We talked on under 
our breath. She was asking me why the 
grass and mould had been freshly turned 
up this morning all round the pedestal of 
the great sphynx, in the bowling-green. 
I knew nothing about it ; but supposed it 
must have something to do with the loss of 
my ring, which I had left there. 

" ' It was perhaps the midnight work of 
my betrothed \ I said, laughingly. 

" At this Felix woke up. 

" ' Betrothed ! Who is betrothed ?' he 
asked with the sharp, querulous tone of a 
feverish person. 

"* Nobody,' said I. 
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" Mother left the room just then to look 
for an unguent. 

"I told him all that stupid story over 
again, with as much nonsense as I could 
contrive to put into it. How Edmond had 
given me the ring ; the destination of it ; 
and how that destination must remain un- 
attained. 

" Felix continued looking at me all the 
while, in a strange, unsettling way, with 
great, wide eyes. 

" * Betrothed ? ' " he went on murmuring to 
himself. ' Betrothed ! And is it possible 
for you, then, to betrothe yourself one 
of these days, Juliet ! And to whom — to 
whom ? ' 

" I tried to laugh at him. But I could not. 
He kept lookiug at me so strangely; as if 
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he then saw me for the first time in his 
life. 

" ' And if you were betrothed/ he said 
after a pause; 'why then — ^then you would 
cease to be my sister, Juliet ? ' 

" ' Always, always thy sister, my dear good 
Felix!' 

" I put my hand in his, as I said it. But 
he did not take my hand. He shook his 
head mournfully. 

" ' No ! ' he muttered, * all would be over 
then." 

" And so he relapsed into his revery. 

" He looked so serious. It made me, too, 
feel serious. I felt sad, too. I begged him 
never to talk of this again. For it pained me. 

" All at once he started up, and stared at 
me again with a curious, puzzled look. 
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" ' How was it, then ? ' he cried. * Ah, 
I remember ! I remember ! Didn't yon say- 
yesterday, Jtdiet, that yon wonld marry the 
man who should find this magical ring of 
yours?' 

" ' Well, yes. I did say that/ 

" There my voice broke down. I could not 
go on. I meant to have added that what 
I had said I said without meaning any- 
thing by it. 

" He became quiet and thoughtfiil. There 
was something almost sombre in his face. 

" The silence was extremely parnful to me. 
To change the current of our thoughts, I 
asked him the cause erf his fall, and how 
he came to stumble when he was already 
on his knee. 

" ' Ha, yes ! by the way ; ' he said, as if 

H 2 
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awakening out of a dream. And he began 
to rub his knee. 

" ' Something here/ he said ; * there must 
have been a stone, or a nail, on the floor. 
I felt it run into me, and I feel the smart 
of it stiU; 

" * Your wounded hand/ I said (glad to 
have found a new subject of talk), ' has 
made us forget the occasion of it. Come 
with me; and let us look together for the 
cause of your faU. When we have found 
the fatal object, whatever it be, we wiU 
fling it to the bottom of the deepest well 
in the house/ 

" I took his left hand in mine, as I said 
this ; and he let me leafl him thus into 
the armoury. 

'' There we found everything just as we 
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had left it. The servants, busy elsewhere, 
had not yet put the room in order. The 
cinders on the floor ; the handkerchief on 
the same place before the hearth. And 
while he stooped to pick it up, I was 
looking about among the broken glass to 
see if anything had rolled there from the 
place where he was kneeling when he fell. 

" * No ! ' cried Felix, feeling with his finger 
and thumb the folds of the handkerchief. 
' It is here, in the handkerchief. I feel 
something hard here/ 

" When he opened it, he drew out .... 
the ring ! I was speechless. 

" We looked at each other in silemce. God 
only knows what was passing in that moment 
between our two hearts." * * '^' 
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The next page of this letter is missing. 
Perhaps it had been lost. Perhaps it had 
been torn oat. I can't say. I add the 
remainder of the letter. It begins with a 
broken sentence, thus : — 

* * * * « Aim in arm, up and 
down, as if it had always been so. Then, 
at last we began to ask ourselves how 
the ring could have got into the handker- 
chief. We had returned to the end of the 
alley, and were standing under the sphinx. 
Felix remembered, now, that he, too, had 
placed his handkerchief on the pedestal, and 
taken it with him when he went away. So 
I must have mistaken his handkerchief for 
mine, absorbed as I was in the game. 
And afterwards, taking it for granted that 
the ring had been lost in the wood or the 
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alley, it never occurred to me to look for 
it in any handkerchief but my own, where 
I made sure that I had placed it. The sun 
was now sinking, and admonished us of the 
approaching return of the hunters. Father, 
iQ his joy, was for announcing our engage- 
ment at supper. But mother opposed this 
idea with a firmness and decision of which 
I could hardly have conceived her capable. 
She said it would be most unbecoming to 
render definitive and irrevocable the step we 
had taken, without first talking it over with 
him who would one day be the head of the 
family. 

** * There was something strange,' I re- 
marked to Felix, *in the tone with which 
mother said that. And I confess that the 
thought of Edmond somewhat embarrasses me. 
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For the first time in my life I feel shy of 
meeting him/ 

"As I said this, I fancied I heard a low 
moaning sonnd in the underwood. For we 
were just crossing the skirt of the forest on 
our way home. 

" ' Didst thou not hear it, too ? ' I said 
to Felix, very much frightened. And he, 
too, fancied that he heard something moving 
in the bushes. But, after he had searched the 
thicket through and through, and could find 
nothing, he began to laugh at me for my 
folly, and swore that nobody would be better 
pleased w;ith the news than Edmond. He 
talked on with such hearty, joyous convic- 
tion about this, that at last I began to 
share his confident view of the matter* 

" After our return to the Chateau, we 
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separated for a short while to prepare for 
the reception of our guests. I had hardly 
finished dressing before the hunt came back. 
The whole house was in a bustle; servants 
running from room to room along the cor- 
ridors ; doors opening and shutting. I got 
down to the drawing-room as quickly as I 
coidd. Felix and father came in at different 
doors, very much agitated. Edmond had not 
returned with the others. The servants were 
questioned, and had seen nothing of him. 
At last, some of the hunting party came 
down, and told us that Edmond, just after 
the death of the stag, had ridden away from 
the field, at a hand-gallop, saying that he had 
business to attend to in the neighbourhood, 
and they would find him at the Chateau 
when they came back. Then father remem- 
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bered that Edmond, when he set out, had 
said something about taking that occasion 
to inspect the land survey, who have begun 
their triangulation on the other side oS 
the wood, and are to send in their plans 
to-morrow. Edmond is so thoughtful about 
everything. This reassured us, and we went 
to supper with good hearts. While our sports- 
men were clinking their glasses, however, 
and devouring their venison like ogres, I 
could not help observing how anxiously 
mother was glancing every moment at the 
door and the window. She said nothing; 
but it was quite dark in the fields outside; 
and I saw that she was uneasy, and felt more 
uneasy myself than I cared to say. Father's 
valet came in suddenly, and whispered some- 
thing in his ear. I saw the old gentleman 
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turn pale and start in his chair. We aQ 
saw it, and there was a painful silence. 
Mother insisted on knowing what was the 
matter. Father's only answer was to send for 
Edmond's groom. Who came in, frightened 
and confused, and said that his master's hgrse 
had just come back to the stable riderless, 
his bridle broken, and his flanks, covered 
with foam. I was just in time to c^itch 
mother in my arms. She tottered towards 
me, and swooned away. 

^^ All the men made haste to saddle their 
horses, and rode away as fast as they could 
to look after Edmond. 

** Felix went without his hat. 

"In a few moments the whole house was 
sil^it and empty. Not a sound to be 
heard but mother s moaning from time to 
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time, and father's unquiet step, pacing 
monotonously up and down the long, empty 
supper-room. Each horseman had taken a 
torch with him ; for the night was unusually 
dark. There was no moon. 

** I stood, helpless, terrified, in the em- 
brasure of the great window ; drearily leaning 
against the pane, and pressing my hot fore- 
head flat on the cold glass, which only made 
fiercer the throbbing in each feverish vein* 
It was a strange, wild scene outside. Vast 
shadows of the horsemen, as they passed, 
wavering up and down on the white wall 
of the quadrangle, in the glare of their 
own torches. The clatter of the horses* 
hoofs, and the confused cries of their riders 
growing rapidly distant. For a long time 
I could see the fitfiil flashings of the torches 
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along the forest. They crossed and recrossed 
each other here and there among the trees, 
hke wandering stars. At last they dwindled, 
scattered themselves at rarer intervals, and 
finally vanished into the darkness. 0, Theresa ! 
what a dreadful night was that ! 

" One by one, they kept coming back, each 
with no good news to tell. The morning 
dawned at last. It was heart-breaking. 
They looked so hopeless, those livid faces, 
in the ^old, melancholy light. Edmond had 
not been to the land survey. This was all 
they had been able to ascertain. Some 
accident must have happened to him before 
he could get there. 

" Not sleep, but a dreadful drowsiness kept 
coming on me at giddy intervals. It brought 
no rest, but bad dreams. I thought T saw 
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lying in the long grey grass under a hollow 
oak-tree, the bloody corpse of- Edmond. His 
brow was crashed and braised into the 
sodden soil. Then, I heard again the same 
low moaning soand I had heard before in 
the underwood. It awoke me. I started 
up. It was the moaning of mother, who 
still sat in the chair, where I had placed 
her, clasping her knees and rocking her 
body backwards and forwards. 

" To add to our anxiety, Felix had not yet 
returned. A new search was organized. Just 
as the seekers were starting, father took my 
hand without speaking, and led me into 
the park. It was still early morning. We 
reached the little hill at the bottom of the 
park, without having exchanged a word with 
each other. One can see from the top of 
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it, as far as the horizon, the whole plain 
of the siuTounding country, traversed by the 
winding waters of the Weidnitz. There is a 
little wooden bench on the flat of the hill's 
head. Father sat down there, and hid his 
face in his hands. I drew the dear old head 
gently against my bosom. Then, my tears 
began to fall at last, and his white hairs 
were wet with them. Without any settled 
thought, I sat thus, with the old man's 
head upon my breast; staring stupidly at 
the cold, cloudy distance before me. I could 
think of nothing. My mind had lost the 
thread of all things. The tears in my eyes 
bewildered my sight. 

" On the large white water underneath there 
was a small black boat. The boat was 
lazily drifting down the sluggish stream. 
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I could not see it distinctly. The. whole 
land, whitened with the wandering mist, ap- 
peared to be one vast and livid sea. In the 
midst of the sea was an open coffin. In the 
coffin, stretched at ftdl-length, was the corpse 
of Edmond. The face of the corpse was sharply- 
set against the hard grey sky. It was white 
as marble, but unmarred by any wound. 
The features were more placid than ever, 
and more stern. All at once the corpse began 
to move. It lifted itself, and sat half up in 
the coffin. I saw it stretch an imploring 
hand towards me, I tried to rush forward 
to reach it, but could not. Every time that 
I endeavoured to move, an invisible hand 
retained me. Suddenly I awoke. The sea 
and the coffin had disappeared. I saw the boat 
drifted by the current into a. bay of the river. 
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'' ' "Father/ I cried ; * look ! look ! ' 

" I could say no more. 

" We both looked, and saw a man rise out 
of the boat, and step down on the bank of 
the river. 

" It was Edmond. 

" How we left the hill I know not. I only 
remember that we were instantly by the 
river-side, and clasping him in our arms. 
Father, for all his joy and all his pain, 
could find but ' one expression, and kept 
murmuring over and over again, as he 
embraced him,— * Edmond, my boy I my 
beloved boy!' 

" Edmond let us talk on without answering 
a word. His face was deadly pale. His 
features were inert ; and, being vacant of 
any expression strong enough ijo hold them 
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together, they seemed to have no relation 
to each other. His teeth were chattering, 
his limbs were shivering, and his eye wan- 
dered listlessly over our faces with a heavy, 
leaden look. It was with the utmost diffi- 
culty we could get to him to speak of 
himself. 

"Yesterday evening, he said, he left the 
hunt immediately after the death ; anxious 
to rejoin Felix, whose accident had made 
him uneasy. He tried to find a short cut 
to the chateau, and lost his way in the 
wood. There was still twiUght in the fields 
when he entered the forest ; but there the 
night had fallen already, and the bridle- 
paths were quite dark. The better to track 
his way through the thick underwood, he 
alighted and tied his horse to a tree. While 
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he was still trying to make out bis bear- 
ings, the horse, restless or frightened, broke 
loose, and galloped off. For some way he 
followed the noise of the hoofs. This only 
led him ftirther astray. Alter wandering 
about in the wood for more than two hours, 
he heard a noise of waters. He pushed 
on in that direction, and at last found 
himself on the banks of the Weidnitz. 
Then, for the first time, he knew where 
he was, and perceived that he had taken 
the wrong direction. He resolved to fol- 
low the course of the river, but was hindered 
at every step by the dense thickets. Worn 
out with prolonged exertion, he had made 
up his mind to pass the rest of the night 
in the wood, when he stumbled over some- 
thing among the thick reeds along the river- 
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side. It was an .empty boat, probably left 
there by the foresters. With a good deal 
of difficulty he got it afloat. He found 
that it would hold out the water. 

" There were several pine trees in that part 
of the forest. He cut a branch from one 
of them — ^the longest and straightest that 
his hunting-knife was strong enough to 
cut. With this he tried to punt the boat 
down the river. But the waters were so. 
swollen- that the spar was no use to him. 
Then he lay down in the boat, and let it 
float him down the stream without attempt- 
ing to guide it. The cold on the river numbed 
him,, and he soon lost consciousness. The 
grating of the keel against the shallow bot- 
tom of the little bay, where it touched land, 
was the first thing that aroused him. 
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" * O, Edmond,' says father, ' if you knew 
what anxiety you have caused us! I wish 
you had trusted the instinct of your horse : it 
would have brought you home safely. Those 
beasts can find the stable at any distance. 
And such a night as we have had of it ! ' 

" Edmond answered nothing, but only 
popped his head lower, as if he was weary 
of the weight of it. That man, so strong, so 
inured to fatigue, seemed broken by the work 
of a single night. 

"*Well,' said I, 'we mustn't scold him. 
See how ill he looks, father, and how 
weary! ' 

" ' True, child, true ! go in first and prepare 
mother!' father said. So I went in before 
them. Oh, how glad I was to be able to tell 
her! 
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"You guess, dear Theresa, how great onr 
joy is now ! I would not close this letter 
before I was able to give you this best news. 
Felix, who had returned before us, was almost 
beside himself with the joy of it. But my 
eyelids are beginning to drop, and I am 
veiy, vmfy tired. 

"Thank God, Edmond is safe! How 
soundly I shall sleep now ! Eejoice with 
us, dear friend. Good night ! " 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Interiob op a Soul. 

T SUBJOIN six pages from the Journal 
of Count Edmond: — 

First Page. 

" When I started the beast on his road 
with a stroke of my riding-whip, I thought 
— So be it, Death 1 there goes thy messenger. 
Let him snort his good-news at the doors I 
shall not enter . . . . ^ . . 

"'Fear no more. He will not return to 
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frighten you. He will never come back. 
Pear no more, young lovers. But, if you 
would never see him again, then when you 
two walk arm-in-arm about the pleasant 
places, heed well that you walk not near the 
hollow oak. For there, when the grass is 
black, and the useless blood is filtering 
through the dead red leaves, his face might 
vex you if you chanced to see it/ 

"What power was it that held back my 
uplifted arm? 

'^ Was it that puissant impuissance — cowar- 
dice ? 

" How, fool ! can that man be a coward who 
trucks a life of torment against the short, 
swift stroke that brings the long release ? 

'* Was it filial piety ? 

" Blaspheme not ! 
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" Not in that moment didst thou think of 
father nor of mother. 

"No! 

" It was something more deadly than the 
flash of the suicide's knife that glimmered up 
from the dark, false heart of the water. 

"It was the violet flame of that accursed 
amethyst. I saw it kindling, keen, vindic- 
dictive, in the sullen depths. I saw it 
fawning, crawling, in the fiery ripples. The 
spell of it was on me. My eyes were the 
slaves of it. Looking-at-it was listening* 
to-it. For it muttered and muttered as of 
old. The hght talked to me. And the Httle 
waves hissed and lisped : — 

*' * Where hast ^lou the stone f where hast thou the 
ring? 
Thou art ripening. Brother, and ripening,* 
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" And I shnddered not. I was not a&aid, 
for the voices were familiar to me. 

" I had heard them before. 

''There was a promise in them which I 
dared not construe. 

"But I trusted it; 

* * * "What seekest thou here? Why 
lingerest thou in the way of wholesome human 
life ? Why walkest thou thus amongst honest 
men? 

" There is mischief in thee. Thou bearest 
the sacrilegious thing in thy bosom. 

«FlyI 

"Fly while there is yet time. My to 
the uttermost distance : away from all men ; 
away from thyself. Thou art marked and 
signed. My!" .* * * * * 
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Second Page. 

" Woman ! — Eternal schism in the soul of 
man ! Eobber of his strength, which yet 
strengthens not thee! Thief of his will, 
which yet confirms not thine 1 Who gave 
thee — and to what end, if not to thine own 
hnrt — this power upon us? Thou needest 
not to exert it. 'We bring thee (we our- 
selves) our own defeats, in that conflict 
wherein he that is overcome is the only one 
that has fought. ♦ * ♦ # * 

" Tear after year, hour by hour, how have 
I lain my ear to the most secret cells of 
thy sweet being, and listened to the bud- 
ding pulses of its bounteous growth 1 How 
all the tender germs of thy soul's beauty 
have been my heed and charge ! And how 
I thought to tend them, and to train ! Tor 
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every secretest seedling of thy so lovely spirit, 
I knew what Nature needed, and codd 
antedate the blossom in the bud. How in- 
exhaustible seemed, then, the lavish opulence 
of beauty-yet-to-be, within those ripening 
germs, spread out before the forward-look- 
ing eye of my far-gazing, and short-sighted 
love ! 

" And now ? 

" A summer wind, — ^a breath, — ^perchance a 
waltz, has fixed thy fate and mine. 

" What know we ? By the ways we watch, 
Loss comes not ; but it comes. 

" And, perchance — perchance, in the swim- 
ming tremors of a dance, some drop of lighter 
blood, some pulse of brisker motion, has 
signed the contract with the Gardener of this 
Paradise — a Hussar ! " 
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Third Page. 

" Death. Ending. Annihilation. 

" This is all I can see at the extremity of 
every avenue. All paths lead to it: none 
beyond it. Thou hast suflfered that thou 
mightest suffer : nothing more : nothing else. 

"Of what dost thou complain? 

" Thou wouldest live : thou hast lived. 
Who promised thee more than this? 

" I would live ? Did I ever ask for life ? 
When have I ever said (and to whom ?) 
'Open to me the doors of Life: I wish to 
live?'" 

" Nevery never, at any time have I said that ! 

" Who has assumed this right over me ? 

"What can force me to keep, against my 
will, this property in pain which has been 
gratuitously thrust upon me ? " * * * 
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Fourth Page. 



" How deep the roots have struck ! 

"All that must be torn up, only to find 
the traces of it deeper, deeper still ! 

" To retrack, laboriously along the devious 
inclination of a life, each of the long, long 
stealthy by-paths whereby this yearning 
Spirit has stolen into our heart, secretly, 
silently, unguessed ; there weaving into its 
inextricable web fibre after fibre of the 
soul's imperishable stuff ! 

"And now to cut out the rooted garden 
of one's life, patiently, painfully, spade in 
hand — the labour of the gravedigger ! 

" And how can I ? 

"In the sorely^ sensitive places, where the 
latest wounds are fresh and raw, new 
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blood spirts up from deeper down : the 
wrenched nerves quiver with inextinguish- 
able life : and, deepest down of all— deep 
down among the remotest sources of Being 
— the youngest eyes of Childhood are 
gazing, wqeping up to me ; weeping — 
' What harm have we ever done thee ? ' 

" No, no, not this ! I cannot do it. Not 
this ! 

" Weep on, sweet innocent stars ! Weep on. 
" What harm have ye ever done me ? 
" I know not. But 7/e I cannot harm, 
sweet eyes ! 

" Best ye, rest ye, childish angels ! rest 
ye in your silent spheres unvext. What 
know ye of the anguish that is moaning 
round you ? What know ye of the 
wrongs that reach so near P Best ! 
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**To you, O quiet eyes — dear friendly 
stars of the far off early time, that look 
unconscious kindness still — ^I will turn my 
own for reftige from my latest self. 

" Far off, far off, in the holiest hatmts 

of Memory, I will build me a bower for 
ObUvion." 

Fifth Page. 

" I have never looked on life but as a 
task; never completed, ever renewing itself, 
in each accomplishment creating fresh un- 
dertaking. 

" So be it, then, even this time also. 

"However inconceivable, however unen- 
durable, may be the life to which my soul 
is awakened, yet at least she is awake* 

" Pause not, poor Soul, to contemplate the 
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ruins of thy so wondrous fiabric of the 
former time. It is shattered. Thou canst 
not reconstruct it. See, these littered shards 
upon the sordid earth! Here lie they, all 
thy loving unloved labours — ^the once aspi- 
ring shafts, the airy pillars, the kingly 
keystones — ruined defeatured shapes of 
Beauty and of Strength, whereon thou didst 
scheme, and dream, Soul, to plant the 
Dome of thy Felicity. 

" Build not, build not ! . 

" Presume not to be the architect of thine 
own happiness. 

"Pass on. 

"Yet say . . . • *The plan was good and 
fair. Majestically moulded in the inmost 
mind, daintily fashioned, and deHcately decked 
by aU the richly-ministering Hours ; how bold, 
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how beautiful, how bravely built, how firmly 
settled upon fast foundations, how sump- 
tuously solaced with aU noble colour and 
harmonious form ; with what brightening 
toil, at what tender touchings, the temple 
rose, like mounting music, upwards, ever 
upwards to the golden cope, the glorious 
consummation of the perfect plan ! ' 
" But there Bliss settles not. 
" She will not dwell in the house that is 
built with hands. Free as the bird of heaven, 
she soars from the hand of Gtod; she hovers 
in the happy air; she 'Kghts upon the trem- 
bhng bough. There, poised upon the yielding 
tremor of the tender stem, amid the dancing 
leaves, she sings her magic song. Ajid while 
thou listenest, upon lightest wing she flies 
away. 
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" Build not, build not ! 

" It comes and goes by other laws, this 
Happiness, for which we labour and so 
late take rest. 

" Sleep ! — deedless, aimless, vacant, un- 
mindful. 

"And on thy dreaming head the airy 
thing wiU perch unsummoned. Know it 
not. Fear to recognize it. Whisper not its 
name. Soon as thou caUest it thine, thou 
hast lost it." 

Sixth Page. 

"With fire from what far-off heights, in 
glory of light how divine, and with what 
holy heat, there streams into my soul the 
clear conception of the sublimest image that 
man can contemplate on earth! 

K 2 
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" Divinest Duty ! 

"Thou that art to the soul as a trumpet 
sounding from another world : thou, in whose 
untroubled depth of strenuous calm is reserved 
for the consciousness of man its only cbnsola- 
tion, and for his conscience its sole rest : who 
dare dispute thy prerogative? What else on 
earth may presume to be thy peer ? Thou 
only, large and sovran Shape, canst fill the 
perfect orb of Contemplation : thou only, soli- 
tary regent of the loftiest law, art worthy to 
hold unshared dominion in the soul of man. 

" For thou art Certainty. 

" Where thou standest, there is the vanish- 
ing point in the long perspective of deeds : 
and, whatever the course of the line, in 
thee is the law and the end. 

"What, Soul, thou hast power to be- 
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hold, that thou hast power to be. Seest 
thou Certainty? It is thine. 

"Never shalt thou bring to an end the 
superhuman struggle. Never at any time 
shalt thou be able to say of this, or of 
that — 'Enough, it is finished.' 

" Eegret not : rejoice not : endure. 

" Dare not, wrestler, to say — ' I have 
overthrown.' The foe is ever before thee. 
The cause is unencjing, eternal, one with the 
* Godhead. Thee no price can pay ; no recom- 
pense reward. Be thou the creditor of 
claims unsummed, whose compt can never 
be quitted, for the value of deeds wherein 
dwells a grandeur too proud to be impo- 
verished by profit. 

" Eenounce. Sacrifice. Suffer ! 

" For what ? 
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" For a gain to be gotten ? for a price to 
be paid? 

" What ? wilt thou barter sorrow for joy, 
as a huckster goods for gold ? 

" Sad were the bargain. For thou art rich, 
but thy life is a pauper. 

"Lock up again, poor world, thy proffered 
pension for pain. How shalt thou appraise 
me the price of a pang made perfect ? 
What conditions canst ^thou add to that 
which is complete ? or what recompense 
aread 'to the rejection of reward ? 

"Fain would I know in what coin of 
comfort thou wilt weigh me the worth of 
a consciousness made costly for ever by 
eternities of anguish contained in the tri- 
umph of a moment. . 

"No. The farewells of the soul are im- 
mortal. 
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" Now is For-ever. 

"The felicity rejected from Time has no 
admittance to Eternity. For Eternity ia — 
not is to be. Therein is neither past nor 
fature; and these are the conditions of 
reqnital. 

" Nothing is durable but the duty to en- 
dure. Duty is the asylum of the souL 

"O Venus Libitina! Oh, Beauty, beauti- 
fying graves ! Keeper of the registers of 
Death! Thou sittest among the sepulchres, 
yet art not sad. And *Here,* thou sayest, 
'there is calm/ I will believe thee. Yet 
there is a chilly pallor on thy brows, and 
darkness in the circles of thine eyes. Thou, 
too, hast struggled. # # * 

" And to this cold goddess, that to her, 
also, gracefulness may not be wanting, the 
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great Pounder of the world has lent, for 
coy companion, Beauty's humanest hand- 
maiden—Chaste Shame. 

" Vex her not with words. Silence is the 
chastity of action. 

" Let no cry be heard. Crush the escaping 
groan on the yet quivering lips of the desires 
thou hast strangled. Uncover not the pale 
faces of thy departed. Utter not their names 
aloud. Know thyself, and bear to be un- 
known. Strike down this beggar heart that 
prowls for alms, and stops men's pity in the 
public place. Justify the whole endeavour in 
the perfect deed. Slay thyself and hide 
' the knife. 

"Even so. And, as, in large compassion 
of fond eyes young graves set grieving, 
kind Nature makes mute haste to cast 
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over the hillocks of the recent dead her 
grassy carpet of the tender green ; so 
silently, and for others' sakes with such a 
noble haste, do thou, too, hide beneath the 
serenity of a smiling face the sorrow of 
thine immortal soul ! '* 
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CHAPTER X. 
Samson Agonistes. 

TTOW far the preceding page of the 
Count's Journal is a faithful re- 
velation of the actual state of his mind at 
the time when it was written, may be judged 
by the following fragment. For the impar- 
tiality of the testimony herein contained, 
the unconscious character of the witness is 
the best guarantee. 

Juliet to Theresa. 
"I am thankful to say that our anxiety 
about Edmond is over. His vigorous con- 
stitution has triumphantly resisted the 
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feverish attacks which at first alarmed us. 
Though no longer suffering, however, he 
look& more serious and preoccupied than I 
ever saw him hefore. But my timidity 
and reluctance to tell him of our engage- 
ment were utterly unjustified; and I could 
now kneel to him for pardon for that 
momentary foolish shyness. 

"When father, in our presence (after his 
recovery), made known to him the vows 
we had exchanged, my heart fluttered so 
fast, and I felt so firightened, that I dared 
not meet his eye, though I felt he was 
looking at me. But Edmond answered at 
once, ' What, dear friends I and do you 
think that this is news to me ? To me 
who have known, ever so long — ay, long 
before you suspected it yourselves — that you 
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two dear ones belonged to each other? 
To me whose fondest wish is thus accom- 
plished? and who, indeed, have oiJy waited 
for this long-expected moment to teU yon 
all that I, too, have made my choice; so 
that there will soon be three families living 

together, and loving each other, at L .' 

" This news, and yet more, the joyous 
manner of it, took us all by surprise. We 
pressed him to tell us more. And — but 
this is a profound secret. Have I the right 
to tell thee? Yet why not? I well know 
thou wilt rather banish it from thy mind 
than let it pass thy lips. Well, then. 
Thou knowest that centenary lawsuit about 
the Eosenberg property near Oels? The 
present possessor is childless. The heiress 
is his niece. And this circumstance is sadly 
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in the way of the Eosenberg claim. Pro- 
posals have been privately made to ter- 
minate the dispute by marriage. The object 
of Edmond's last visit to Breslau — thou 
thyself, I doubt not, didst not suspect it 
any more than we — was to see the heiress. 
He now tells us that the sight of her has 
confirmed the favourable impression made by 
all that he had previously heard as to her 
character and education. And he assures us 
that his mind is made up. But nothing 
is settled as yet. 

"You know with what caution and de- 
liberation Edmond acts in all things. 

" In my secret heart am I glad of this ar- 
rangement ? Frankly, no. I understand not 
this sort of marriages. Indeed, this decision 
of Edmond's would be quite imintelligible 
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to me if my knowledge of his character 
did not enable me to understand that to 
him marriage, under any circumstances^ 
would be the result of a decision dictated 
by considerations of prudence, after mature 
deliberation. Well, be it so. I am not 
made to understand it. But when I see a 
young girl, like this poor Kosenberg heiress ; 
and when I must think, — ' There goes she 
in the grace and gladness of her youth; 
and some poor girlish fancy^ no one cares 
to suspect, can bring a softness to her 
eyes, and a flushing to her cheek; and for 
any little pleasure, — the unconscious kind- 
ness of a careless word — some peasant's 
greeting as he holds back the silly branches 
in the cherry-orchard not to touch her as 
she passes, — the grateful blood will brighten 
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as if to show how easily young souls are 
pleased; while her heart beats quicker at 
the sound of a step she knows/ — and then, 
when I must think that all this while she 
knows not, poor child, that in point of 
fact she is nothing more nor less than 
an Old Lawsuit, — ^well, I say that saddens 
me, Theresa." 



Extract prom the Journal op Count 
Edmond. 

" Impossible ! 

" I can no more. Nature can only concede 
to the possession of pain the limits of her 
own strength. 

" Lord God in Heaven ! look down upon 
this soul which Thou hast made. See how 
it fares with Thy creature. 
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" What is there in this single solitary sen- 
timent to justify the tormenting tyramiy 
of it, when I confront it with aU my 
proud projects, of which each seemed large 
enough, and lofty enough, to fill grandly 
a great life? 

"What is it? 

"A wish. 

"What to me is a wish? 

" Miserable mendicant ! have I not denied 
thy claim? Bankrupt bill, drawn with 
fraudulent pretences by the need of a mo- 
ment upon the poverty of an ^ eternity 
known to be insolvent, I have torn thee! 
I have cancelled my name from the bond. 
I have done with thee for ever. 

" Why, then, art thou here again ? Why 
comest thou back to me disguised? 
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" More fearfdl art thou in this, thy present 
form} because less false, than in that, other, 
lie, as thou art, yet hast thou in thee now 
the terror of a truth. 

"Tor now thou hast forsworn thy plau- 
sible pretendings. What art thou now? 
Less, and yet more. Nothing, everything. 
Less thaa a Wish, yet more insatiable— a 
Longing. Thou beHevest not, ajBBrmest not, 
dost promise not, any more. Thou lookest 
wliere tiiere is nothing to be seen ; thou 
wailkest where there is nothing to reach* 
Spurred by the conviction of the unat* 
tainable, thou travellest, empty, into empti- 
ness. Seeking for seeking's sake ; motion 
without a meaning; travail without birth; 
a race without a goal. 

« What have I to do with thee, womanish 
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wooer of unmanly souls? Bank, unwhole- 
some weed of weak self-pity, insinuate not 
into the pulses of my life thy crawling 
roots. 

" Impalpable impostor ! Thou art detected 
and denounced. Only as a wish could'st 
thou dupe the credulity of a mind diseased. 
To the eye of the hectic the &ce of ap* 
preaching Death is florid with the hue of 
Life. To the sickly sight the sunset seems 
the sunrise; and decay's red signal, blush* 
ing health. Only to a mawkish sense, thou 
feeble Longing, canst thou look like Hope. 
But I am strong. I know thee, and I 
will not know thee. Away! 

" Or rather, in thy real form, thou Pto* 
tean monster of the many fiacesy reveal 
thyself at last. Take palpable substance. 
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that I may kill thee. Come forth I avow 
thyself! I know the hellish name of thee, 
at length. Appear! Be seen, for what 
thou art, in thy most loathsome shape — 
detestable Lust. Blight, even in the body 
of the brute! Procurer to the tiger and 
the ape ! Shall I cringe to a thing so vile ? 
Shall I stoop to a force so foul? 

" Beastly, abortive fiend ! Fasten thy mad- 
dog's bite into my living flesh: not a groan 
shalt thou wring from the scorn of my 
soul in her wrath. TJnshamed in the con- 
sciousness of all that I am, unquelled in / 
the kingdom of myself, undebased in my 
dignity of man, — dare but to stir, and I 
strangle thee dead!"' 



L 2 
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CHAPTER XI. 

How IT STSIKEB A BtSTAKDEB. 



Lbttbr fkom Joachim Fuechtegott Schu- 
mann (AGia^T AND Propeety-Intbndant 

OF Arthur Count R y of L ^), 

TO Baroness Theresa "N . 

""L i 16fh September. 

"TFONOURED Madam! 

"As in duty bound, with profound 
respect, I take in hand my humble pen, in 
order to acquaint your Honour of the sad 
calamity with which it has pleased God to visit 
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the noble family of my honoured lord and 
esteemed master, the Count. Also, honoured 
Madam, it is by the expr^s orders of his 
Honour, that I make bold to pen these sad 
lines; for his Honour is in hopes that your 
Ladyship's esteemed presence may alleviate the 
bereaved soul of her Honour the lady Juliet. 
May it please your Honour to pardon your 
Honour's dutifiil servant, if in the recital of 
this sad tale, as in duty bound, I occasion 

great grief to your Ladyship's kind heart, 

" Yesterday, 14th hujus ; scilicet the day of 
the Elevation of the Blessed Host, being 
about the hour of 8 a.m., and the morn- 
ing cloudy, it pleased the two young lords, 
my esteemed masters, to go duck-shooting 
down the river. And it was their Lord- 
ships' intention to cross same river, videlicet 
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the Weidnitz, from the point of the long 
bend beyond the old mill, which is at the 
distance of about tljree-quarters of a mile, 
under correction I say it, as near as can 
be, opposite to the great marish, which also 
is well known to your Ladyship. 

" The keeper s lad was with their Lordships 
in the boat (which is a Kkely lad and an 
honest, as your Ladyship knows), and they 
let the dog run after them along the bank 
(which is a •black retriever bitch). 

•*May it please your Ladyship, the young 
lord Felix, my honoured master, was un* 
common gay upon the morning of this 
melancholy occasion ; being high in his 
spirits and exceeding cheerfdl, as was re- 
marked by said keeper's lad* The same 
deposes that, while his Honour Count Edmond 
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was at the rudder, his Honour Count Telix, 
being at the bows, and having got his feet 
astride upon each side of the boat, continued, 
there standing upright, with great mirth 
and joy, to rock the boat upon the water. 
But his Honour's brother, my esteemed mas- 
ter. Count Edmond, seeing this, with great 
seriousness bespught his Honour to sit still 
m the boat, and not to do this thing, for 
that the water is uncommon deep in that 
part, and that, if his Honour should fall 
over, he might not be able to swim by 
Teaaon of his heavy shooting-boots. Never- 
theless the young lord, for the great cheer- 
fulness that was in him that morning, made 
light of all that his honoured brother was 
saying to him ; • for he only laughed very 
pleasantly all the whilie, declaring that these 
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heavy water-boots seemed to him as light 
as a pair of dancing-pumps. 

'* Now, at this moment, it* happened, ho* 
nonred Madam, as I am duly informed, that 
a hind rose in the brakes by the river-side ; 
and the dog (which is a young dog, and a 
bit wild, but will do better when broke, as 
shall be duly done) ran out after the hind, 
and would not come back to call. So then, 
the young lords, having landed the lad 
that was with them in the boat (as afore- 
mentioned), bade him fetch in the dog, 
and meet their Lordships about a hundred 
yards lower down the water, just opposite 
the mansh (as above). The lad tells me 
that while he was running after the dog 
he could hear for some time the laughter of 
my honoured and lamented master the young 
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Count. It was a quarter of an hour before 
the boy could bring in the bitch ; which, 
when done, was well punished, as duly 
deserved. The same then repaired to the 
place as above indicated. Who, when there 
arrived, with great surprise beheld the boat 
already &r dowi]^ the stream, beyond said 
point; drifting, and quite empty. But of 
the two yotmg lords was no trace apparent, 
near nor far. At first the lad thought that 
their Lordships must have landed and gone 
up the marish ; and that the boat, being 
Ul-fastened, had got adrift. So he waited 
some time, and fired off his gun; but 
neiibCT to this signal, nor to all his shouts 
and cries, was there any answer. Then, 
looking all about him . in great perplexity, 
he at last noticed that there was something 
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hanging on the branch of a willow-tree, this 
side of the great fen. And when the lad 
went up to the willow to see what this 
might be, then he recognised the hat of 
his Honour Count Felix. At that sight the 
bitch began to howl. Honoured Madam, 
amongst all the folk in our parts, specially 
sportsmen, this is much thought of for a 
grievous bad sign ; which it was no better, 
honoured Madam, on the present melancholy 
occasion. Then the lad felt uncommon low 
in his mind ; and, crying and weeping 
bitterly, he ran back to the castle, where 
he caused great alarm. May it please your 
Ladyship, the writer of these humble lines, 
your Ladyship's dutifiil servant, happened 
to be upon the spot*; and, taking with him 
a few followers, hastened to the fatal scene. 
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There, having got a punt afloat, we tried 
with long poles to search the bottom ; but 
the stream was running stifi^ and I lament 
to say our search proved jfruitless. By this 
time the banks on each side were fiUed 
with folk. Also, honoured Madam, many 
went up to their necks into the water; 
for no man thought of his own life, for 
the great love that is borne to the noble 
femily of my lord the Count. At last, 
then, some of the folk which was about in 
the water began to shout and call to us 
that were in the boat; who, coming to 
the fetal spot, discovered nigh about ten 
paces from the bank, all black and befouled 
with mud and slime, as was grievous to 
look at, being also dripping-wet, my honoured 
master, Count Edmond. The same was quite 
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insensible. His face was buried in the bladk 
ooze, and his Honour's hands oonyulsivelj 
clasped behind his head, as if he had there 
flung himself in great despair; which was a 
sight foil piteous to behold. But of his 
Honour, the evermore-to-be-deeply-lamented 
and. now happily-at-rest, Count Felix, up to 
this day, honoured Madam, no trace whatever 
has been found. 

" His Honour's bereaved brother, my deeply 
afflicted and highly esteemed master, Count 
Edmond, is imcommon distressed and trou- 
bled in his mind; so that the exact details 
of the abovementioned melancholy occur- 
rence cannot yet be ascertained. For his 
Honour, as is well known to your Ladyship's 
kind heart, was most uncommon fond of the 
young lord his brother ; so that, for the great 
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sorrow and heaviness of his heart, his Honotir 
is still, Tinder your Ladyship's pardon, as I 
11^7 s^7> almost beside himself. It appears, 
however, only too certain that the young 
lord must have fallen into the water while 
he was rocking tiiie boat ; and his Lordship's 
brother must have tried desperate hard to 
save him, for his Honour's clothes were wring- 
ing wet, and his boots were so shrunk with 
the water, that we were obliged to cut 
them off his Honour's legs. Furthermore, 
honoured Madam, the Count's clothes were 
full covered vdth weeds and gravel, through 

which his Lordship must have dragged him* 
self, whilst searching for the defunct at the 
bottom of the river. 

'' Li terminating these sad lines (and may 
it please your Ladyship, without his Honour's 
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express orders, I should not have made so 
bold to put pen to paper), I have also the 
honour to inform your Ladyship that I have 
ordered relays of horses all along the post- 
road, in order that your Honour may reach 
the castle as speedily as possible^ With the 
most profound respect, as in duty bound, 
so far as the melancholy circumstances will 
permit, 

" I am, honoured Madam, 

" Tour Ladyship's 
" Humble and dutifiil servant, 

"Joachim FuRCHXEaoTT Schumann, 

" Graflkh R scher giiter Iiispector" 



BOOK III. 



t Jfrmt 0f i^je Sittis. 



In the same hour came fortih fingers of a man's hand * * * 
Then the king's countenance was changed, and his thoughts 
troubled him. — Daniel. 
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CHAPTER L 



Afteb the Event. 



THHUS far I have been able to let the 
Count's papers speak for themselves. 
A great portion of the succeeding pages, 
however, is occupied with irrelevant details ; 
and I have therefore thought it convenient 
to reduce the substance of these pages into 
narrative form, extracting only such pas- 
sages as appear pecuharly significant. 



If any one well, acquainted, in other wA 
happier days, with the chateau of Count 

VOL. II. M 
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E and its inmates, had revisited that 

household after the date of the letter tran- 
scribed in the previous chapter of this book, 
he would have been struck by the fragility 
of those foundations upon which human 
happiness is built. 

The grief of the Count and Countess 
for the death of their youngest son must 
have acutely increased their anxiety at the 
precarious state of their eldest, and only 
surviving, child. 

Insensible to the presence of all around 
him, Edmond wanders, restless and solitary 
as a spectre. Whole days he passes alone 
in ever the same spot upon the river- 
bank, watching with glassy eyes the rolling 
waters. At nightfall he glides home, shadow- 
like, among the shadows. 
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In the old drawing-room, once so cheer- 
ful — there where JuKet's joyous song and 
Felix's merry laugh are missing now — wan 
faces in the heavy twilight hours peer at 
the melancholy windows, or through the 
doors no greeting enters. When night is 
falling, the woeftd watchers at those win- 
dows see a lonely figure here and there 
about the ghostly park restlessly wandering. 
When night has fallen, and the silence is 
heavy on the house, the poor pale listeners 
at those noiseless doors can hear a dull 
and leaden footstep on the stairs. It passes 
the door which no hand opens. Edmond 
goes straight to his own chamber, and 
shuts himself in. All night, along the 
floor of that chamber monotonously back* 
wards and forwards, the same dull leaden 

M 2 
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footstep sounds. They can hear him mut- 
tering to himself in those short incessant 
walks, and sometimes groaning loud. 

Suddenly a great change comes over 
him. StiU taciturn and more than ever 
self-involved, but calm and quiet as before, 
he resumes the daily regularity of his pre- 
vious occupations. At earliest dawn his 
horse is at the door. The whole day long 
he is busily engaged about the property. 
Accompanied by the Inspector, he visits 
every part of it ; sets all things in per- 
fect order; and makes such careful provision 
for the future as would seem to imply the 
purpose of a prolonged absence. 

In the course of a single T^eek, as I 
find, he was three times at Breslau. The 
next week he goes there again. This time 
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he does not return. Three days after his 
departure, the coachman who drove him 
there comes back with a letter which he 
is charged to deUver to the old Count. 
In this letter Edmond takes leave of his 
family in terms which indicate, chiefly by 
the exaggerated effort to conceal it, a violent 
grief, violently repressed. 

With vehement bitterness of self-reproach, 
and in words often incoherent, he accuses 
himself of the death of his brother. Life 
has become to him an intolerable burthen. 
He cannot hope for relief of mind so long 
as he is surrounded by scenes which remind 
him every hour of that terrible accident. 
He announces his departure for St. Peters- 
burgh. It is his intention to enrol himself 
in the Eussian army, now on active service 
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in the Caucasus. If he should not return, 
he implores his father, and mother, and 
Juliet to let their forgiveness rest upon 
his memory, &c. &c. 

None of the family is much surprised at 
this decision, nor at the language in which 
it is announced. 

Though Edmond has nothing whatever 
wherewith to reproach himself, yet it is 
easy to understand how naturally, how in- 
evitahly, the mere fact of having been sole 
witness of a calamity so sudden, and of 
which the victim was so nearly related 
and so dear to the survivor, must have 
planted into every bleeding memory thorns 
which a conscience so delicate, and a nature 
so severe in the criticism of itself, as those 
of Edmond, would be impelled rather to 
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drive deeper in than to eradicate. All had 
felt the absolute necessity of change of scene 
for Edmond. But that he should have 
chosen a remedy so sharp would doubtless 
have grieved them more, had not the ex- 
cess of a previous grief already blunted those 
susceptibilities which are most prominent 
to pain. 

In the spiritual, no less than in the 
physical world, the maximum of power re- 
sides in the infinitely little. 

As the sur&xje of the globe is changed at 
last by the gradual crumbling of the hills; 
as continent is severed from continent by 
the slow small toil of multitudes of softest 
waterdrops washing the sides of the world; 
as from the bosom of the deep rise up 
new continents of vast extent, whose coral- 
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building architects might be covered by 
millions in the hollow of a man's hand; 
so, also, in the economy of the life within 
us, the constant and uniform recurrence of 
little things at last irresistibly establishes 
the durable basis of Habit and Custom. 
In this consists the healing power of work. 
And in work itself, as well as in each man's 
faculty to work (second only to religion 
and the faculty to apprehend and employ 
the presence of a Divine Comforter), is the 
highest blessing bequeathed to man by the 
helplessness of his nature. For man is a 
day-labourer, paid by the day and the 
hour; not for the thing done, but for the 
doing it. He cannot command results; he 
cannot comprehend the plan of the Archi- 
tect; he cannot always choose either his 
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place amongst his fellow-labourers or the 
materials given him to work with; but he 
can always do a day's work, and earn a 
day's wages. 

So it was with these three poor mourn- 
ers in the old house at L . Hardly 

two years had passed away. A superficial 
observer might have seen nothing to re- 
mark about the inmates of the ch&teau 
beyond the fact that the habitude of a 
tranquil sadness had settled itself into the 
vacant place of a peaceful felicity. The 
ch&teau had become a convent. But in the 
one, as in the other, life followed its 
natural and necessary course, reflecting now 
more of the inside, as it had formerly re- 
flected more of the outside, world. The 
only tangent at which the sphere of this 
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closed and inner world came into contact 
with that of external circumstance, was 
in the one point of Edmond's distant 
lot. 

At first, for some time after his arrival 
on that theatre of war, once the cradle of 
our race, his letters had been few and brief. 
As time went on, they became more fre- 
quent and more full. 

Bemarks about the manners and customs 
of those primordial tribes; descriptions of 
the nature and scenery of that country; 
observations upon the analogy and relation- 
ship of languages — that fine but firmly- 
woven thread which traverses, throughout 
millenniums of change, the confused history 
of man, and unites, by almost imperceptible 
fibres, the end with the origin of human 
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culture; — such are the contents of this part 
of the journal and letters of Count Ed- 
mond, which indicate only by the diflferent 
names of the places from which they are 
dated, the participation of the writer of 
them in the events of the war. He him- 
self never speaks of these events. That 
he was concerned in them, and that he 
survived them, is proved by his letters; 
that this was almost a miracle is proved 
by the details of the official bidletins of 
the Bussian army in the public journals 
of that time. 

At last came' the spring of 1817. And 
with it, the first warming ray of hope and 
comfort to the hearts of those who read 
these letters by their cheerless hearth at 
L . 
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Edmond has annomiced his return, in a 
long letter to his Mher. 

But amidst the pulses which this an- 
nouncement quickened in the old man's heart 
was one to which a message from a yet 
more distant land had already said — "Thou 
shalt be the last." 

One day, when this letter of Edmond's 
had been joyously discussed at the dinner^ 

table at L , the old Count died in his 

chair whilst still at table. He died of 
apoplexy without pain, and his eyes closed 
on the hope of his son's return. 

So that it was now as lord and master 

of L that Count Edmond returned to 

the house of his fathers ; and there were 
still three mourners in the old chateau. 

But the firm, deliberate footstep which 
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aow sounded on the stair, and over the long 

silent hall, at L , was no longer that 

of a boy. Whatever of masculine power had 
hitherto slumbered unemployed in the dreamy 
character of the young Count, two years of 
martial strife and toil, the hardy life of a 
barbaric camp, and long resistance to incle* 
ment weathers, had now ripened into com- 
plete development. His tall, spare stature; 
his sinewy frame, suppled and hardened by 
constant bodily exercise and endurance; the 
smooth metallic lucidity of his firm and 
finely-chiselled features, embrowned and forti- 
fied by long exposure to wind and sun; 
and that severe suavity, and gentle sternness 
of manner, which is only the attribute of 
men who have fought down violent passions, 
and conquered the prerogative of a strict 
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reliance on their own powers ; — ^all these, in 
their accumulated, impression, gave to the 
bearing of Count Edmond that accurate 
smoothness and strong consistency of power 
which the sculptor demands from the bronze 
to which he confides his conception of a 
demigod. The large regard of his luminous 
and quiet eye, naturally soft and plaintive, 
had also acquired an intensity and depth, 
which lent to the spiritual expression of 
his whole countenance a placidity that might 
well pass for the repose of a soul at peace 
with its own passions. In aU the manner 
and appearance of him at that time there ! 

was, according to the unanimous testimony I 

i 

of eyewitnesses, that lordly, unobtrusive, but 
irresistible, self-assertion, which is the cha- I 

racteristic of those who, from the habit of I 
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controlling themselves, instinctively control 
others^ and assume unconscious, but undis* 
puted, precedence in the great Ceremony of 
Life, 

His influence upon those around him was 
the greater inasmuch as, during the last two 
years of absence, he had either acquired that 
rare tact, or developed that yet rarer natural 
quality, which graces the submission of one 
will to another, by giving to it the appear- 
ance rather of a spontaneous homage than 
of a conscious concession. 

There are some natures that are like suns. 
Place them wherever you will, they instantly 
become the centre, and control the movement, 
of aU things. This inborn faculty of con- 
trol exists quite independently of age, or 
experience, or social position, or intellectual 
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power. You often see a child of six years old 
raling by right divine an entire household ; 
and nothing is more common in public life 
than to find men of no surpassing capaci- 
ties, whose names never appear in the 
newspapers, but who nevertheless exercise 
paramount and permanent influence over the 
master-minds of their time. 

The most striking novelty in the present 
conduct of Count Edmond was that he now 
spoke with perfect frankness, and marked 
frequency, about all that was stiU most painfrd 
in the events of the past. So far from 
avoiding allusion to these recollections (upon 
which, in the minds of Juliet and his mother, 
two years of silence had settled undisturbed), 
he seemed rather to seek for every occasion 
to dwell upon them. And, in doing this, he 
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eontrived with such singular skill to make 
these yet sore subjects the accustomed ground 
for constant interchange of ideas, that day 
% day, and little by little, they at last 
began to arrange themselves, under his 
guiding and constructive touch, into the 
consistent parts of a picture, the general 
effect of which, if pensive, was at least not 
painful ; as daily more and more at the 
touch of a master-hand, the new and brighter 
lights that grew out upon the foreground 
softened the harsh outlines, and melted them 
imperceptibly back into the long perspective 
of the past. 

If by such means, on those occasions 
which he had acquired the faculty to 
create, Edmond, with unwearied assiduity 
incessantly, either sketching in new objects, 

VOL. n. N 
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or dexterously completing with consummate 
art such faint unfinished indications as he 
chanced to find already on the canvas, con- 
trived by slow degrees to engage the interest 
of JuKet, by, as it were, drawing her into 
counsel upon every detail of that work of 
which she was herself the unconscious sub- 
ject ; if he thus accustomed her mind to tend 
more and more towards external action, by 
giving to her feelings, hitherto buried in 
the seclusion of her own heart, the long- 
missed charm of participation, and the inde- 
finite comfort of an interest which he had 
the art to make appear the spontaneous 
result of her own volition ; if, I say, in 
the daUy continuance of these delicate and 
kindly eflforts. Count Edmond relaxed nothing 
of that patience which commands and justi- 
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fies success, who can be very much surprised 
that within a little more than a year after 
the Count's return to L— — , when at last 
the old Countess rejoined her husband, when 
Edmond and Juliet stood together by the 
grave of their common mother, and the 
death which thus reunited the old, seemed to 
bequeath to the young, couple a life insup- 
portably solitary if not henceforth united, 
Juliet could find in her heart no voice to 
oppose the voice of Edmond when it pleaded 
for that union ; not with the passion of a 
lover, but with the pathos of an old and 
faithftil friend ? 

• And this plea ^ was urged with such per- 
fect abnegation of aU personal desire, such 
quiet resignation of whatever happiness was 
beyond his power to claim or hers to 

N 2 
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grant, whilst every reafion for compli- 
ance with it, to which the exclusive con- 
sideration of her interests might have 
prompted Juliet, was so delicately employed 
by Edmond in favour of his own, that 
she was innocently drawn to regard as a 
noble duty, and a sacred sacrifice, the step 
which in no other sense it would have 
ever occurred to her to take. Instead of 
saying, " Tou are an orphan," he said, " / 
am an orphan." Instead of speaking of 
the relations between them as a solace to 
which she had accustomed her d^y life, 
he alluded to them only as a source of 
saving strength which he himself was too 
helpless to resign. 

Thus, it seemed as though the curves in 
which these two lives were moving, having 
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at first run almost parallel, and then di- 
verged far asunder, were bound by natural 
laws to rejoin ,eacli other in completing 
the perfect circle. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Mated ob Checkmated? 

T>UT in the innermost soul of Edmond 
all was not so peaceful as the smooth- 
ness on the surface seemed to indicate. 
It appears from many of Juliet's letters 
that the habitual placidity of his self-com- 
posure was sometimes inexplicably dis- 
turbed. 

In one of her letters, written about this 
time, I found the following passage : — 

"The fatigues of his last campaign, 
however, must have shaken Edmond's 
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health to an extent which, in despite of 
his extraordinary powers of self-restraint 
and endurance, he cannot quite conceal. 
There are moments when his face suddenly 
becomes white and bloodless ; his eye settles 
in glassy fixity upon a single spot; the 
wonted composure of his features is dis- 
turbed by a fearful spasm; he stands as if 
horror-struck ; his lips convulsively com- 
pressed, his chest violently heaving. These 
attacks are, as he himself assures us, the 
results, happily now rare and rarer, of 
a violent fever occasioned by a dangerous 
wound, which nearly proved fatal to him in 
the Caucasus. He fancies, and not I dare 
say without reason, that the coarse remedies 
and strong drugs of the Eussian military 
physicians have proved even more detri- 
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mental to his constitutioii than the fever 
itself. These fits, he says, are yeiy painM, 
bnt not at all dangerous. I shall never 
forget one evening when, for the first time, 
I witnessed this strong man, so habitually 
master of himself, completely convulsed by 
one of these strange seizures. 

"The night was wild and gusty. An 
autumn storm was howling outside. There 
were long sighing noises about the house. 
One could hear the doors creak wearily in 
the empty upper rooms, whilst the dead 
leaves, blowing up the windy avenues,' and 
whirling round the house, kept up a con- 
tinual patter on the window-panes, like the 
tajpping of elfin fingers. Edmond and 
I were playing at chess. Mother was 
dozing in her arm-chair by the fire. I need 
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hardly tell you that Edmond is much 
stronger than I at this game. But he has 
tbe talent to equalize our forces by calcu-^ 
lating to a nicety the value of the pieces 
he gives me; so that I can almost fancy 
myself at times a match for him. That 
night, the game had lasted longer than 
u^ual. I really think that we were both in 
earnest, and each of us doing his best to 
win. For the first time, I seemed from the 
very outset to have divined the plan of my 
adversary's battle, and had so arranged my 
game that, whenever he tried to catch me, 
I was ready for him with a counter-move, 
on which he evidently had not reckoned. 

** At one moment he seemed to have quite 
lost patience. Strange, how eager this game 
can make one 1 It really tries the temper. 
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Seeing him so excited, I too, on my part, 
put out all my strength to escape his 
attack, which was boldly conceived and 
hotly pressed. He was so resolved to harass 
my Queen that his usual caution &iled 
him; and, by an oversight, he laid his 
King open to my game. 

'*At last, however, he made a master* 
move with his King's Knight, just as I 
thought myself sure to checkmate him. 
I was so vexed by this disappointment 
that I had a strong mind to upset the 
board, and was just on the point of doing 
so, when suddenly, as if by' enchantment, 
the whole game appeared completely 
changed. A single piece had achieved this 
miracle. A Castle which I am almost sure 
I had been keeping in reserve, well pro- 
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tected in a .corner of the board on my 
enemy's side, was now standing out in full 
check to Edmond's King. I did not notice 
this piece in its new place till Edmond 
had withdrawn his hand from the board. 
I thought at first that it must have been 
accidentally displaced by his sleeve; but 
this ' could hardly have been the fact, for 
there were other pieces in the way which, 
in that case, he must have upset. I cer- 
tainly felt sure that I had not moved the 
piece myself, and how it got half across 
the board without my noticing it is to 
this hour a puzzle to me. I had not 
time to make it out; for all at once 
I was struck by the appalling change 
in Edmond. His face was deadly white, 
his lips blue, his eye wild and haggard. 
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and his whole frame convulsed and shi- 
vering. 

''To add to the strange horror of this 
fearful metamorphose, mother, who was 
dreaming in her sleep, suddenly began to 
mutter — 

" * Yes, yes, Felix, I know — I know ! ' 

''I tried to assist Edmond, who had 
risen from his chair, but he waved me 
away with his hand, and staggered out of 
the room, feeling his way with both hands 
along the wall, like a bHnd man. 

'' I never told mother about this attack 
of Edmond's. But I asked her afterwards 
what she had been dreaming about, and 
repeated to her the words she had uttered 
in her sleep. She had forgotten everything, 
however, and did not even know that she 
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had been dreaming. We have never played 
at chess since that evening. This game 
frightens me/' 
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CHAPTER III. 

Juliet's Eeligion. 

A GAIN, in another letter, which, though 
undated, I have no diflSculty in refer- 
ring to the same period, Juliet vmtes — 

" I begin to think that Edmond is trying to 
hide from us the real cause of these attacks ; 
and this makes me anxious. I fear that the 
frightful recollections of the 14th of Septem- 
ber must, at least, have something to do with 
them ; and that all his heroic efforts and long 
self-exile have not yet sujficed to dissipate every 
trace of that cruel shock. I can perfectly un- 
derstand this. For the first time in his life 
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Edmond has found himself, as it were, con- 
fronted with Providence, and compelled to 
recognise the operation of a wiU higher than 
man's, independent of man's, and inscrutable 
to human understanding. Ah, dear Theresa ! 
we may ignore the love of God ; we cannot 
ignore the power of God ; and how dreadful 
would be the power without the love I I 
have no doubt that, in the impotence of his 
efforts to save my lost darling, Edmond must 
have felt the omnipotence of the great Dis- 
poser ; but it is in his nature to regard himself 
as responsible for the failure of those efforts. 
For Edmond is not a religious man. I know 
that. At least, he is not religious in our 
sense, nor according to our way of feeling. 
His* character is noble and lofty in all things, 
but childlike and submissive in none. His 
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intellectual pride is nnbending. I do not 
presume to judge him on that aocbunt. 
Men's minds are differently constituted fix>m 
ours. With us women, the heart acts upon 
the mind, and we think what we feeL 
With men it seems to me, that the mind 
acts upon the heart, and they feel what 
they think. Thus we get to conclusions 
quicker then men do ; because with as 
conviction is the result of feeling, not of 
thought ; and feeling is instantaneous ; whereas 
thought is progressive. But I do not believe 
that either the woman who feels rightly, or 
the man who thinks rightly, wiU act wrongly. 

In old days I used often to talk with our 
dear father about this religious indifference 
of Edmond. 

Father had a way of explaining and justi- 
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fying it, which made a great impression on 
my mind, because he was himself a man of 
unblemished piety, and unshaken faith. 
Certainly Edmond from his earliest years 
evinced an extraordinary independence of 
judgment. He would never adopt a second- 
hand opinion, without having first severely 
examined it. In this, his mind is singularly 
conscientious ; and I have often heard father 
say that, even as a boy, Edmond used to 
astonish him by the weight and precision 
of his remarks. He will have nothing to 
do with enigmas. Whatever coincides not 
with the perfect structure of thought, what- 
ever is not amenable to the strict law of 
the tmderstanding, he does not absolutely 
reject, but he refuses it admission to his 
mind, as, being beyond the province of the 
VOL. n. 
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intellect. According to him, the mind of 
man can only operate within certain limits, 
and whatever exists beyond these limits 
does not exist for the mind, because the mind 
cannot take cognizance of that which it has 
no means of verifying. Edmond is no 
scoflTer, however. He denies nothing. For 
he says that the possibility of denial in- 
volves the possibility of aflBrmation ; that 
the mind is not competent to deny what 
it is incompetent to affirm, and that we 
are only entitled to affirm what we are 
able to prove. He fiilly admits that there 
exists in% man un indefinite desire, a vague 
longing, which impels him toward the un- 
known, and renders him susceptible to the 
mysteries of religion. He also finds it quite 
natural that this want, like every other 
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want, should have a tendency to satisfy 
itself; nay, even that the want of anything 
indicates the existence of the thing wanted. 
But if the satisfaction of this want is only 
possible hy faith; and in faith and not pos- 
sible by any process of thought, or in any 
logical demonstration of fact, then (he would 
say) it presupposes in man a faculty whieh 
he may possess (though how, or whence, he 
knows not), but which he cannot acquire. 
After all, this is not very diflferent from 
what the cure says himself,, when he talks 
of Grace and Election. Only I cannot help 
hoping that Grace must come by prayer ; 
and if I rightly understand what Edmond 
means, I suppose he would say that prayer 
is grace-^a faculty not to be acquired; and 
this is a chilling thought. 

2 
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"I remember father used to say that un- 
fortunately our sublime religion has not been 
always carried out in conformity with the 
Divine origin of it. And, surely, he would 
say, a dogma which is based entirely an 
love should never appear beyond the reach 
of love. In following out such a dogma, a 
child might be our guide. And was not 
the Saviour of the World Himself a child? 
And, in all worldly matters, did He not re- 
main a chUd, even to the Cross ? * Ah, chil* 
dren ! ' father would say, ' name me the 
man that ever offered himself up to be 
crucified for the love of all mankind. Alex- 
ander the Great? He died of a fit of in- 
temperance. Julius Caesar ? He fell an 
unwilling victim to his own ambition. Yet 
these men have been exalted to the rank 
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of demigods, and held up to us as great 
examples. Or the Philosophers ? Pythagoras, 
to whom Divine honours were paid? He 
lived chiefly for himself, and shunned the 
vulgar. Or Zeno, dying in hale old age, to 
whom was voted a brazen statue and a golden 
crown? Or Epicurus, whose birthday was 
honoured with 3«nnual festival? Or Empe- 
docles, who flung himself into Etna, for 
vanity's sake, and to cheat the admiration of 
the world? Or Plato, who took care of his 
health and died painless? Or Socrates, best 
and wisest of all, who was sacrificed by the 
Athenians ? Even of Am, can it be said that 
for deep love of all the human family he 
sought and died a torturing death ? 

" No, no ! the power of Christianity is 
in the sacrifice of Christ. The whole 
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Christian precept is in the Christian deed. 
But this has not been adequately borne in 
mind. Doctrine has been added to doctrine, 
while example has dwindled out of sight ; 
and, whilst all history teaches the power of 
religion upon the spirit of man, every page 
of history proves how that power has been 
perverted to worldly uses. "While the Church 
has been building up her establishment. 
Faith has been left to shift for herself. Yet 
the Church has more than once been shaken 
to her foundations, whilst Faith has never 
lost her hold upon man. Well then, how can 
we wonder if the children of these later times 
are bom, and grow up, and live, in doubt? 
They are the inheritors of a vast superstruc- 
ture, the growth of successive ages, which 
is bewildering even to contemplate, which is 
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a maze of incongruous architectures, and 
whicli they must nevertheless take as they 
find it, without diminution or addition. But, 
whilst ^^his edifice has been growing in all 
directions, the sacred fountain of which, afber 
all, it is only the shrine, has been neglected 
and overheaped with ruin. Yet we are bid- 
den to maintain every stone of the temple 
for the sake of the old well-head which the 

temple is choking and hiding.' 

"In thi| way father would gently extenu* 
ate Edmond's indiflTerence to religious dogma, 
and, rather than blame him for lacking con- 
viction, he praised him for honestly endear 
vouring to substitute, for convictions which 
he could not conscientiously profess, a strict 
and exact adherence to the duties imposed 
upon him by the noble severity of his own 
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judgment. ' And so/ he used to add, laugh- 
ing, * we may let Edmond alone for the pre- 
sent. For the future I hare no fear. The day 
will come when love, the grand teacher of us 
all, will enter my boy's heart. Then the scales 
will drop from his eyes. Let him but once 
realise that true and fervent love, which asks 
nothing for itself, which is chiefly blest and 
beautified in the bounteous consciousness of the 
existence, the holy contemplation of the worth, 
of what it loves — ^that love which ijiakes men s 
thoughts religious, and men's hearts childlike; 
then you may be sure that his hands will in- 
voluntarily clasp themselves in a prayer that 
wiU need no prompting from without.' " 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Signs upon the Road. 



/^NE other extract from these letters of 
Juliet, and I haisten to drop the cur- 
tain on a picture which would not have been 
so long obtruded on the reader's attention,* 
but for the significance of its relation to 
the eveJUts immediately to be recorded. The 
following extract contains the account of a 
circumstance, to which, in connection with 
others of the same nature, Edmond himself 
alludes in that paper which came by chance 
into my hands on the occasion of my acci- 
dent in the Bois de Boulogne. The letter 
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from which it is taken must have been 
written about a month before the death of 
the old Countess. 



" Edmond, who had long been free from 
all attacks^ lately alarmed us exceedingly. 
This time mother was with us, and saw 
what took place ; but fortunately she only saw 
in it an accident. I saw more, and was 
dreadfully frightened ; but this event has 
really proved our salvation, and I now 
recognize in it the hand of Providence, 
which uses evil for beneficent purposes. 

" It was a fine warm afternoon. Edmond 
had engaged us to drive over in the pony 
carriage to the old water-mill by the Giant's 
Seat. He himself accompanied us on horse- 
back, sometimes riding by the side of the 
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carriage, sometimes on before. He had pro- 
mised us a pleasant surprise. I must tell 
you that Edmond, with great skill and taste, 
has succeeded in bringing all the most beau- 

tifdl views about L within the circle 

of the park itself. The old straight carriage- 
drives have been done away with, or so 
changed that they now wind in and out 
among the busks and thickets, sometimes 
plunging under deep masses of foliage, some- 
times sloping into long green vistas, or 
breaking upon lovely open views. 

" After winding about in this way for about 
three quarters of a mile through the great 
copse at the bottom of the Home Park, we 
came quite unexpectedly upon a view of 
the miU which was entirely new to me. 
Unawares, and silently, the thick foliage 
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had fallen away from us on either side, and 
we found ourselves upon a high grassy ter- 
race overhanging the ravine. The scene was 
as enchanting as it was unexpected. To 
the right uprose black, abrupt, and bare of 
herbage, like the side-wall of a world, the 
Giant's Seat. A vast white cloud was settled 
in slumbrous masses on the summits. It 
was the mellowest hour of the afternoon, 
and the whole bosom of the snowy vapour 
was bathed in golden light. Higher up, 
the warm sky was in its deepest blue, and 
the height of the rock's steep flank had 
the strange eflfect of seeming to give unusual 
height to the heaven itself. Above the 
rock, and above the cloud, in that deep- 
blue dome of breezeless air, two brown hawks 
were hovering and wheeling. Over the long 
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and thickly-foliaged gorge a broad veil of 
transparent purple shadow was drawn slant- 
wise from base to summit, slicing one-half 
of the opposite slopes from the languid 
yellow light that still leaned downward 
from the edges of rich green. Hutched 
among the gray and dewy slabs, in the 
bloomy bottom of the glen, the old brown 
mill was crouching by his spectral wheel. 
Swift from the cloven summit high above, 
down sprang the shining water-serpent on 
his prey. There was no sound in the warm 
hoUow, but of the shattering of the long 
cool water, and the groaning of the black- 
ribbed wheel; which, caught in that foaming 
coil, kept spinning from his dripping web 
tissues of dropping pearl •and diamond 
sparks. But underneath, the violent water- 
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spirit, appeased by previous exercise of power, 
lay at large and at ease in a placid pool 
of vivid emerald, about whose basalt brinks 
burned brilliant clusters of the bright red 
moss. Half way up the glooming mountain- 
wall, a phantom prism came and went, and 
rose and fell, at fitful intervals, as ever and 
anon the floated smoke of throbbing spray 
was tossed into the sun a hand's-breadth 
higher than the extreme slope of the sun- 
less air beneath. The spirit of the stillness 
was melancholy, not morose. 

" We could hardly bring ourselves to relin- 
quish the luxury of admiration with which 
we lingered in this charming spot. But the 
afternoon had deepened round us imperceived, 
and at last Edmond, reminding us that we 
had still to visit the mill itself, pushed on 
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his horse towards the mountain-road which 
he has lately constructed, and made a sign 
to the coachman to follow. I leaned back 
in the carriage, pensive and dreamy. There 
was a soothing softness in the early autumn 
air. At that moment the heavy burthen 
of memory seemed lightened, and the ever- 
present past more tolerant of peace. Some- 
thing in the view we had just been admiring 
had drawn my thoughts towards Edmond ; 
for, indeed, this view has been almost called 
into existence by his artistic skill. He was 
riding on before us slowly. He never looks 
more to advantage than on horseback. At 
the junction of the old carriage-drive with 
the new road, which runs along the flank 
of the Grant's Seat, there is a finger-post, 
which now came into sight at the bend of 
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the valley, with its long arm and stretched 
forefinger pointed .at ns, abnost as if it were 
trying to warn us back. So, at least, I have 
since fancied. Edmond was just in front of 
the finger-post, and going to turn the comer. 
Suddenly he gave a faint cry, I saw the 
reins drop from his hands ; I saw him fling 
up his arms and put his hands before his 
eyes. He reeled back in his saddle as if he 
had been shot, and the next moment he was 
stretched upon the ground, senseless. We 
jumped out of the pony-carriage and ran 
to assist him. The groom, too, who was 
following, rode up in haste, and alighted. 

" Whilst we were stiU stooping over Edmond, 
we were aU terrified by a stupendous noise 
close to us. We looked up. The mill had 
become invisible. Hardly a hundred yards 
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before us an eaormons fragment of rock, 

OQvered in a cloud of white dust, lay sheer 

aoTQSS the road, and barred the passage. The 

ponies took fright^ turned round, and dashed 

homewards at full speed. Fortunately the 

carnage upset, and this enabled the coach* 

man, who showed great presence of mind, 

to stop them and bring them back. All 

this while we were about Edmond. He 

soon came to himself, and none but I had 

I 

any suspicion of the true cause of his fall. 

I, however, who had seen one of these 
seizures already, could have no doubt as to 
the nature of this one. For the rest, thank 
God ! he was not in the least hurt. Before 
the groom could come back with another 
carriage, we had time to examine the land- 
slip. The wall to the right, along the new 
VOL. n. p 
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road, is only just built. The workmen had 
not given it suffident support. It had broken 
down, and a vast fragment of rock, which 
had been displaced to make room for the 
road, had fallen with it, just at the moment 
when, but for Edmond's accident, we should 
all have been passing under it, and must 
in that case have been infallibly crushed to 
death." 
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CHAPTEE V. 

Edmond's Eeligion. 

T NEED add nothing to these extracts. 
Here, then, is the point to which this 
unhappy man was come. No matter how 
strongly he might strive against it, he 
remained ^ prey to the mysterious action 
of a Power unknown to those around him, 
and incredible to himself. 

In vain (his journal proves it) did he 
endeavour by every means in his power 
to convince himself of the impossibiUty of 
apparitions. 

The Hand was there* 

p 2 
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The spectral amethyst s^ smote him 
with its violet rays. 

Not always. Not when he wished it. 
Not by expressly exciting his imagination 
could he bring it before him. Tor this 
he had often tried. Since, if he succeeded 
in this (he thought), th^i the spell would 
be broken; then he might analyze the 
nature of the vision, investigate the causes 
and conditions of it, and rest sure that 
whatever he was able to evoke by power o£ 
will, he should always be able to dismiss by 
the same power. 

Not being able to do this, he hoped to 
accustom himself to this spectral visitant 
which he could neither summon nor ex- 
clude ; and he laboured to render the thought 
of it familiar to his- mind. Labour lost I 
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When the hst apparition already soemed 
to him as a half-forgotten dream; wheii« 
in the AiU enjoyment of untroubled health, 
Slid the clear consciousness of intellectual 
power, he might reasonably assume that he 
had faiAj rid himself of a temporary ner* 
vous imtability, tiben^ by ways the most 
ime:q)ected» and ever with increased signifi- 
cance, IT returned. 

In the ndd-lieart of the barbarous battle, 
in the treacherous solitude of the moun- 
tain ambush, had he not seen that hand 
put aside the gun that was levelled at his 
bead? Among the balmy autumn woods 

at L y when not the shadow of a 

doud in heaven gave omen of the sure 
destruction to which a hundred paces further 
must have brought him, had he not recog- 
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nized the lurid' ring upon tlie stretched j 

forefinger of that posted arm, imperatively j 

warning him hack? And, once hefore, over j 

the chesshoard, when he had hoasted to his | 

own heart that Juliet could not escape 
him, had it not crossed his game,, and 
found a means to let him understand that 
it, the Spectre, would know how to baulk 
him? 

Would the thing execute its menace? 
Would his he always the only eye to see 
the apparition? Or would it, at some later 
time, reveal itself also to others? These 
were the doubts that assailed him. So 
mu^t he live on. ^ 

He had built up, for himself, an elaborate 
edifice of internal law, suggested by, and 
based upon, the analogy of the visible 
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organism of forces acting on' external nature. 
In this, system the relations of cause and 
effect were so close as to admit no place for 
passivity. Action only was considered capahle 
of consequence. Causation could not exist 
in that which had no action. The thing 
that was not done, was not at all. What 
effect could be attributed to that which, 
itself, had no existence? 

In this circle of ideas his mind continu- 
ally moved. I find proof of it in all he 
wrote. 

This is why the inscription on the 
Egyptian ring had so sti'ongly seized upon 
his imagination. His own thesis had arisen 
from the tomb, fortified by the authority of 
twenty centuries. This is why he had so 
cautiously considered each active expression 
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of his will, 80 scrupxilonslj weighed every 
action of his life. As^ according to this 
way of thinking, the sum of effects must 
he equal to the sum of causes; and as 
he thought that he could prqeisely predicate 
the first if he carefully calculated the last, 
he assumed for certain that he could never 
become the slave of a passion. Since, 
passion being only an ^€ct^ had he not 
beforehand measured and assigned to it its 
definite extent by the exactly equivalent 
limits accorded to the cause of it in his 
proper action? 

In the same way he reduced his re- 
sponsibility to a similar equation. So much 
action: so much responsibility. He would 
suffer himself to recognize and accept no 
responsibility which was not contained in 
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(and legitimised by) this equation. To his 
own law he had strictly adhered* The law 
of his mind he had made the law of his 
nature. He had never evaded it; never 
opposed it ; . never flinched from it. In 
this he had sought security; and to this 
he now clung with the energy of despair. 
In his own sense he had never failed, 
never been wanting. He had, under no 
provocation, ever humiliated himself in his 
own eyes. He dared not do so : he could 
not do so. For, in this system of his, he 
had left himself not do much as a foot's- 
breadth for escape from failure. A system 
which did not admit of weakness could not 
provide for pardon. By the side of his 
law was chaos: one step beyond his inch 
of solid ground, the abyss. Mediation was 
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impossible where there was nothing inter- 
mediate. At the snmmit of his severe 
religion, in the place of a compassionate 
Christ, stood a relentless Necessity. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Befobe the Altab. 

TT was the day fixed for the marriage. 
It had been settled that the cere- 
mony shonld take place in the private 
chapel of the chd,teau, and in the presence 
of only a few witnesses — the most inti- 
mate friends of the family. 

Edmond had long looked forward to this 
moment. He felt that it would be the de- 
cisive crisis of his life, and he was fore- 
warned that the Spectre would appear. 
He was resolved to confront it without 
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flinching. By resolutely fixing in his mind 
the thought of the apparition, he sought to 
prepare himself to sustain, undefeated, the 
shock of that sudden terror, of which the 
triumph is — ^madness. It was neither of 
Heaven, nor of Hell, hut of Himself, that he 
sought strength for the final conflict. 

When he felt that he was master of 
himself^ he went to meet his betrothed. 

Those that saw him pass, said to each 
other, '"See how brave and hearty is our 
young lord to-day 1 How gallantly goes he 
yonder, with his manly step and handsome 
face! On him Heaven's blessing visibly 
reposes ; for he is of a noble nature, and 
'tis written dear on the brow of him 
that there is not in his veins one drop 
of sullied blood." 
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Bnt none of them oonld see the stormy 
brewage that was working deep under 
that serene exterior. 

Those who have ever visited the silver 
mines at Freiberg, or the Hartz, will be 
familiar with a fugitive and beautiful pheno- 
menon which occurs during the process of 
melting the 6re» and lasts but an instant. 

The nnn^rs call it silberUich 

When the air first comes into contact 
with the incandescent liquid mass, there is 
seen for a moment a bright iridescence of 
vivid colours in rapid motion. This bril- 
Uant phantom is produced by the impure 
alloy, which, under a light whitish cloud, 
suddenly combines with a particle of the 
oa^en in the atmosphere* 

The metallic mass, seized with a twirling 
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movement, maoifeBts variations more aixd 
more rapid, and shines witli the shiffcing 
light of the most beautiful evanescent tints. 
Suddenly all movement stops. For an 
instant, the molten metallic surface loses all 
its lustre — looks dull, opaque, and dead^ 
Then there is a further change; and in« 
stantaneously the same surface is completely 
overspread with the smooth clear polish of 
the pure silver. Under the influence of 
intensest heat, all the particles of foreign 
matter have been dissipated. But at the 
bottom of the melting-pot they have left a 
trace of their passage — a small black spot. 

The miners say, '^JReine silber hlickt nu^ 
(The pure silver has no silberblick). 

The fire, finding nothing more to con- 
sume, leaves,— on the surface, a smile ; in the 
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interior, a raging heat ; deep at bottom of all, 
a black spot. 

This is the silberblick. 

"When Edmond stood before the altar, at 
the side of his betrothed, there was a 
snule upon his face^ 

It was the silberblick. 

For his thoughts were not in the 
sanctuary. He saw neither the priest before 
him, nor the bride beside him, nor the wit- 
nesses around him. 

He was waiting for the Spectre. He was 
arming himself for a supernatural combat. 

He knew It would appear; and, for the 
first time, his own spirit felt itself a match 
for his ghostly assailant. Nothing — not 
even the movement of a muscle — betrayed 
that this man was challenging with super- 
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hTunan defiance the whole world of spirita 
to banish that smile from his face. 

AU his senses were sentinelB^ vigilantly 
on the watch. He was throwing out 
scouts and outposts in every direction. He 
was making his great reconnoitre. He 
peered into every comer. He heard the 
slightest noise almost before it was audible. 
Before him, around him, here, there, every* 
where — ay, even outside among the corri- 
dors, and in the porch^ the park — ^there 
where eye and ear withdrew their aid, Ms 
nerves, stimulated to the highest pitch, had 
forced into his service a new unintermediate 
sense, wherewith to meet midway, and so 
forestall, the onset of his phantom foe. 
Should he succeed in this, should he by a 
supreme effort contrive to forelay the ap- 
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parition before it appeared, then victory 
was assured to him. The Ghost would 
have been beaten before it could come into 
the field. 

And all this while he was standing 
there — the altar before him, his bride be- 
side him, all eyes upon him — standing there, 
smiling, erect, placid ; with his wonted noble 
air of easy power and unstudied grace, 
jfree from all apparent eflfort, free from all 
apparent fear; and yet withal, as beseemed 
that sacred place and solemn hour, in 
reverent attitude before the minister of 
Gtod. 

Now is come the moment of the bene- 
diction. Now the priest invokes the bride 
and bridegroom to join hands. 

Now, surely. It must come ? 

VOL. n. Q 
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Calling up all his powers, setting all 
his battle in ezactest order, once more 
Count Edmond scrutinized with keenest in- 
sight every nook and cantle of the chapel. 
Wherever a shadow could lurk, wherever a 
single ray of dubious light could steal, 
behind every column, along every wall, 
probing each crevice, sounding each chink, 
following each mote in the sunbeam, search- 
ing each shade on the flintstone, he sent 
forth his spies and informers* 

Nothing. 

Now he could dare it. Now the Spectre 
was baffled, banished. The stealthy thing 
had not been able to find unguarded a. 
single cranny in the material world where- 
by to enter in, and storm the citadel of 
the soul. 
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He put forth his hand, f:o join the hand 
of Juliet in eternal union, and — 

It was there. 

There. ,In the hand of Juliet, the hand 
of his hrother Felix. 

Courage ! Flinch not, man ! Flinch not 
now I It has come. It is here. The 
Ghost has kept his word. 

He tried to pluck those dead man's 
fingers out of the hand of his betrothed. 

He could not. 

The amethyst kept him oflT. The ame- 
thyst shot at him its spitefd burning 
beams. The amethyst hissed at him with 
its scorching whisper — 

" Disturb not the Hand, of Destiny T 

His will rebelled, and audaciously issued 

q2 
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its commaiids. Every limb of his body 
was paralysed, and refased to obey. 

The priest pronounced the sacred words, 
and blessed the union of the pair. 

What pair? 

Edmond heard and saw all. Mechanically 
his Hps proclaimed the inviolable vow. 

For another. 

For a dead man! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Edmond after the Marriage. 

npHE ceremony was over. The nuptials 
were concluded. 

Edmond had kept the promise he had 
made to himself. He had not flinched. 
Not a muscle had quivered, not a nerve 
had revolted from the dominion of that 
iron will. 

But he felt that he. was now at the 
end of his tether. His strength was ex- 
hausted. His blood, so long and so 
severely restrained, now beat and surged 
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with savage power against tlie walls of bis 
brain. His brain boiled. 

He still saw clearly before him, but 
what he saw was fearful to be seen. He 
knew where he was: on the brink of the 
abyss. He knew whither he was going : 
to the deepest depth of it. 

He was perfectly conscious that he could 
at the utmost only purchase a few more 
moments of self-control, at the price of 
insanity. 

These moments he could accurately cal- 
culate. He counted them up, and knew 
the exact sum that he could still dispose 
of. 

T^ith a hideous clearness of intellect, with 
an atrocious self-suppression, he conducted 
his young bride to the great banquet-hall, 
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where the assembled guests were now wait- 
ing to felicitate the bride and bridegroom. 

With unruffled composure he received 
their congratulations. * He had a gracious 
look and a well-placed word for each and 
for all. Urbane, and placid, he withdrew 
himself from the hall. 

Making a sign to his valet to follow 
him. Count Edmond, with a firm footstep, 
regained his own apartments. They were 
at the extreme end of the house. 

With his accustomed tranquillity, and in 
a voice no tone of which was shaken, he 
then said to the valet — 

'* I give you four minutes. Go, fetch 
me here four lackies, or four of the stable- 
men ; the tallest and strongest you can 
lay your hands on. Let them bring with 
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them rope and cord — the stoutest that 
can be found, and plenty of it. Make 
haste." 

The yalet was accustomed to obey orders 
promptly, and without answering. Like 
master like man. Count Edmond's serving 
man was too well trained to permit him- 
self on any occasion the impertinence of 
surprise. He was the most decorous of 
valets to the most decorous of Counts. 
He bowed, and withdrew. At the end of 
four minutes he was back with the men 
and the cords. Had his master told him 
to fetch four hangmen and four halters, 
he would have don^ his best to give satis- 
fiction. 

The Count bade his servant turn the 
key in the door. 
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He did so. 

Edmond was standing at the foot of 
his bedstead. His right hand was closely- 
wound about one of the ponderous pillars 
of twisted oak which sustained the ceiling 
of the bed. It was an antique bed, richly 
carved and heavily curtained. 

The face of Edmond was livid. 

"Bind me — quick — the hands — the feet 
—quick ! " 

These words came broken, one by one, 
in a dry unnatural voice, from his lips. 
He was breathing with difficulty. 

The servants stared at him, stupified, 
speechless. He did not speak again with 
his lips. His lips were locked, and his 
nostrils inflated. But his eyes spoke, 
fiercely — entreaty growing into menace. 
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Still the servants hesitated. 

Then the bed began to creak and crack. 

Suddenly the great bed-post, wrenched 
from its socket, flew up, spun round, and 
dashed against a large plate-glass mirror, 
which it shivered into splinters. The ceil- 
ing of the bed crashed in, and fell with 
a loud noise. 

The dyke was broken. 

And the hideous overflow, no longer re- 
strained or impeded, surged and seethed 
into every limb swollen with the strength , 

of a giant. I 

It was only after long and furious 
struggle that those four athletes were able I 

to subdue the madman. At last they 
bound his limbs with cords, and laid him 
on his bed, panting, exhausted, senseless. 
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Before leaving the chamber, the OoTint's 
valet, who had not lost his presence of 
mind for a moment, imposed upon his four 
astonished subordinates the most solemn 
pledges of secrecy as to all that had hap- 
pened. The Count's apartments occupied 
the farthest portion of the least frequented 
wing of the quadrangle. Across the locked 
double doors no sound could have escaped 
to the other parts of the house. The 
valet guessed that his unfortunate master, 
in his la^t moment of lucidity, must have 
counted upon this. When he had exacted 
secrecy from the four grooms, he left 
them in charge of the Count, and quitted 
the room. 

He was gone to look for the Countess. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Juliet atteb the Mabbiage. 

TULIET, also, had retired early from the 
guest-chamber. 

Her mind was absorbed by a gentle 
melancholy; and, taking with her Theresa 
by the hand, she sought for relief to her 
feelings in conversation with her friend. 

So the two women sat together, and 
talked on, in low tones, to each other : 
JuHet leaning on Theresa's bosom, and 
clasping Theresa's hand; and the quiet sun- 
light on the serious &ces of them both. 

"Indeed, indeed, dear friend," Juliet said 
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to Theresa, " I have well weighed the 
weight of this day, and the worth of it. 
I have long been asking myself whether 
what is now done was right and fit for 
me to do. And I have convinced myself 
that my duty lies here. Do I not owe it 
to Felix to remain by him that remains, 
faithftd to him that was ever faithful and 
true? Him that Felix loved so inexpres- 
sibly; him whose life* has been so strangely 
saddened by the loss of that beloved 
brother! This is what was in my mind 
this morning. I wished to set myself clear 
with my own heart. And when Edmond 
met me with such a holy calm upon his 
noble features, I blessed God that I was 
able to devote to him all my remaining hfe. 
But tell me, my Theresa, tell me, you who 
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I 



know all my heart and all my life, whether 
in this I ought to reproach myself: — ^when 
I stood, just now, before the altar, I felt 
separated from all around me, and my 
thoughts were of Felix. Again I seemed 
to hear tkose unforgotten words which he 
said to me in that first moment when our 
eyes were suddenly opened upon each other's 
hearts. Again I seemed to feel his arm 
about me, and to hear his voice, — * Never 
noWy Juliet, can I leave thee. Here or there^ 
in time and eternity y I am thine, and thou art 
mine.'* When the priest blessed our union 
my feelings were strangely sad, strangely 
happy. The hand of Edmond, when he 
placed it in my own, was as cold as a dead 



* These words were probably recorded in the nrn'omng 
page of Juliet's letter, p. 110, vol, ii. 
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man's hand. But, at the touch of it, 1 felt 
my whole frame thrilled by a sweet sensa- 
tion which I had not felt for years. I had 
felt it first, and felt it only, long ago when 
I used to walk with Felix:, hand in hand. 
I was overpowered by these recollections. 
I dropped my eyes towards the cold hand 
that was clasped in mine, and, Theresa! 
I fancied in that moment that I saw there 
my lost bridal ring. The ring I gaye to 
Felix, the ring which Edmond had given 
to me.- But the strange unintelligible charac- 
ters of it, moved out of the visionary stone 
which I seemed to be seeing, and twined 
themselves about in sparkling violet light, 
like little fairy snakes, and wandered over 
both our hands like luminous veins ; and 
the veins branched onwards and upwards 
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over my whole being, and my life-blood 
seemed to be flowing through them, and 
they lighted up the interior of my soul. 
Multitudes of fairy rings in bright succession, 
and by the last links of all in the sparkling 
spirit-chain, our two hearts seemed united. 
For in that moment's dreaming, I dreamed 
that it was Felix still beside me ; still the 
hand of Felix that held mine. Then, when 
thriUed with a faint, strange joy, I looked 
up in my husband's face, I noticed with 
what deep devotional intensity of gaze Ed- 
mond was clasping my hand ; and I 
understood, then, that Edmond was become 
onie with FeHx, by his union with me, and 
that thus the schism of my heart was healed, 
and all was reconciled and hallowed." 

JuUet's friend smiled at these dreamy 
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fancies. And she, too, said, "All is well, 
and aU is reconciled." 

Nor was there need, she said, of any fairy 
snakes from phantom rings, since now, in 
a new and earnestly accepted duty, the true 
Knks had been found ; which also should, by 
faithful exercise of pure and wholesome feel- 
ings, be made fast. 

So Theresa thought. And JuKet^ she said, 
should not any more be brooding on this 
buried past; but must now exhort and en- 
courage her own true heart to seize and 
sanctiiy the sober verities of this daily human 
life, wherein it behoves that we should stand 
firm upon our feet, that we may not be 
overcome by the gust of accident. 

At that moment the valet of Count Edmond 
entered the room. 

VOL. II. R 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

The Field op Battle. 

rpHE valet had not been able so completely 
to efface from his clothes and his conn* 
tenance all traces of the recent stra^le, bnt 
what the two women were alarmed by his 
appearance the moment he entered. 

They both rose before he could speak, 
and cried in a breath — ^^ For heaven's sake ! 
what has happened?" 

"He is quite calm, and he sleeps,*' the 
valet said. 

And, prudently suppressing all details of 
the scene he had just witnessed, he hurrieMdUy 
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explained that his master had been seized 
by a violent attack of nervous fever. He 
had abready sent for the nearest physician; 
and he conjured the Countess not to go 
near her husbai^ till she was authorised 
to do so by the doctor ; since, in the first 
stage of nervous fever, any emotion might 
prove fatal to the patient. 

Juliet was with difficulty persuaded to obey 
this injunction. But she yielded at last to 
the earnest entreaties of Theresa. 

It was well for her that she did so. 

For behind the doors she was forbidden 
to enter. Horror was in fiill possession of 
his own. 

Here was the scene of the Count's last 
battle, and irretrievable defeat. The strife 
had been stupendous; the defeat was over- 

R 2 
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whelming. Inch by inch, with inflexible 
patient audacity, the man who there lay 
corpse-like, crashed, utterly beaten on that 
hideous battle-field, had usurped his own 
liberties, in conquering oneu by one the an- 
tagonisms of his own nature. He had left 
to the realms of his spirit no law but the 
despotism of an elaborate tyranny. He had 
succeeded; for he had reigned. On every 
part of his being he had imposed his power. 
His success was his failure. All at onoe, 
and all together, the banded forces he had 
long enslaved revolted and overwhelmed the 
usurper. 

Napoleon had found his Waterloo. 

The field of battie was strewn with wreck 
and ravage. Broken famiture, fractured 
limbs of costly chairs and tables, bruised 
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morsels of gilded frames, shards of precious 
porcelain, shattered mirrors, horrible splinters 
of glass, shreds of ripped and tattered dra- 
pery, were heaped in dreary disorder aU 
about the tumbled room, and over the soft 
carpet, in whose rich pile large earthy foot- 
marks still bore witness to that scuffle of 
brute strength with brute strength. 

In the midst of this miserable litter, his 
clothes torn, his eyes bright with dry un- 
meaning fire, his lips smeared with spume 
and blood, bound hand and foot, upon his 
broken bed lay the most urbane and knightly 
noble that ever justified the primaeval prero- 
gatives of aristocracy. 

And around him, breathless, pale, with 
blood-spots on their bruised cheeks, with 
their coarse lips cut and smeared, and their 
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brawny knuckles red and raw, stood liis 
conquerors, — ^four burly, low-browed sons of 
the stable and the outhouse. 

Theresa had quickly interpreted the side- 
long supplicating glance of ihe valet. As 
soon as she could safely leave Juliet, she 
found a pretext to quit the room and rejoin 
the servant^ who was waiting in the ante- 
chamber to conduct her to the Count's 
apartments. She felt herself responsible 
for all that was now to be done, and did 
not lose her presence of mind. 

She ordered the servants to remove the 
broken :nimiture, and set the room in decent 
order. She had thick curtains placed over 
the windows. She instructed the valet to 
get the bed put together, and to cover the 
sick man, who remained bound and senseless. 
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Wliile this was being done, she descended 
to the guest-chamber, and excused the absence 
of the Count on the ground that his wife 
was slightly indisposed. This, as she had 
anticipated, induced the wedding party to 
break up and withdraw. When the house 
was empty, and the last coach-wheels ceased 
to grate the gravel at the gates, she returned 
to Juliet. 

" Thy cares come early, my poor Juliet ! " 
she said; ''but sooner or later care must 
come, and we must do our best to bear 
it." 

Without giving her time to reply, or give 
way to alarm, she began to prepare her 
friend for the performance of the duties 
which might now be required of her. 

Meanwhile the doctor arrived. He ques- 
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tioned the witnesses of Edmond's attack, had 
a long secret conversation with Theresa, 
examined the patient carefully, and declared 
that the Count's strength was completely 
exhausted, and that for the moment no new 
outbreak of dementia was to be feared. 

He declared that he would, himself, pass 
the first night by the side of his patient. 
He permitted no one to approach the Count, 
who was still insensible. 

Then he unboimd the cords. Edmond's 
long dark locks fell fast beneath the scissors 
of the doctor's assistant, and compresses of 
ice were placed upon his burning brow. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Husband and Wife. 

rpHUS lay Edmond, many days ; alternately 
watched by the Doctor and his assis- 
tant, till such time as the malady should 
promise to take a more regular course, and 
the duty of attending to her husband could 
be safely entrusted to the Countess. 

In one of the adjoining rooms she had 
established herself. She knew that she was 
not likely to leave it for many weeks ; she 
made her arrangements accordingly. The 
door between Edmond's chamber and her 
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own she had softly taken out and replaced 
by partHres with heavy curtains. 

All the windows of her apartment she 
had masked and covered in the same way. 

From the dull red flame in the ground- 
glass globe of a lamp suspended from the 
ceiling passed the only light that visited 
that prison, freely chosen by the solitary 
inmate of it. If the gloom of external objects 
can add weight to the dejection of a brain 
already oppressed by anxious thoughts, heavy 
indeed must have been the young fair fore* 
head on which that weary lamp-light shone 
in the long monotonous hours of Juliet's 
faithM vigil. 

But here, in those sleepless watchings by 
the heavy dreadful curtain, which her hand 
daily ventured nearer to, and little by 
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litile timidly withdrew; here, at last, from 
fires long hiddeii, another light, a light 
more ghastly, more lugubrious, entered into 
her soul, and lighted up the past, the pre- 
sent, the future, all things, with its cold 
fonereal glare. 

In the livid reflex of that hideous revela- 
tion, sunk and ceased for ever the humid 
splendours of those once soft and spiritual 
eyes, whose desolate, cold, unswerving regard 
had so strangely thrilled me when I first 
beheld them, years ago, 

The light pure blood, whose innocent 
pulses once so swiftly moved in every virgin 
vein of that fair body, a few broken words 
sufficed to stagnate for ever in a heart con- 
gealed. 

A few broken words — ^an unconscious utter- 
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ance — an involuntary confession — dropped by 
frenzy from the lips of a maniac ! 

But those words unveiled the head of 
Medusa. And the woman that gazed on 
the thing they revealed became forthwith a 
statue. 

Such I had seen her. I shall never 
forget it. 

And so, one morning when Edmond, 
awaking refreshed from his first peacefdl 
slumber, recovered the consciousness of his 
own identity; when, still weak but aware, 
he was able to take notice of the things 
around him; and, with a sick man's languid 
sense of returning life, he lifted looks of 
gratefrd recognition to the face of his wife, 
watching beside him, — ^that face was as the 
face of the Judgment Angel. 
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" Why didst thou not stretch forth thy 
hand to Felix?" 

These words were spoken slowly, in a 
voice almost inaudible ; but they were terri- 
bly distinct. 

She knew all. 

And when he heard those words, ,and saw 
that face, he, too, knew all. 

In the look of deadly inexorable doom 
which accompanied that searching question, 
he recognized the reflex of his own soul. 

He understood that the traitorous secret, 
which he had so long immured in his 
inmost heart, had escaped from a breast no 
longer guarded ; and the voice that now 
audibly accused him was the voice of his 
own conscience. 

Before him stood his crime. 
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Not the rash act of man, overborne by 
passion, in which man's will and mind have 
no part. Slave of Passion he had never 
been ; but slave of the Thinking Power. 

Only in the act of his mind was his 
crime. A demon thought. 
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CHAPTER XL 



Cause and Effect. 



TN the evening of the day when Juliet 
and Felix first revealed their hearts to 
each other, they paused on their homeward 
path, by the outskirts of the forest. 

Juliet heard a moan in the underwood* 

It was Edmond's. 

Felix, too, heard something stir in the 
bushes. 

It was Edmond's footstep. 

He had been urged back to the Chateau 
by that ines^j^fieable inquietude which pre- 
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cedes the outbreak of passion, like the iiiine 
which rises before the flame leaps forth. 

What passed within him then, and all that 
happened immediately afterwards, we know. 

Accustomed to coop and mew himself up 
within the strict inclosure of his own mind 
for single and mortal combat with the new 
and boisterous power that was then assailing 
him, he summoned all his pride in aid of 
a suprenie effort to hide, at leaist, from every 
eye the desperate struggle from which he 
could no longer withdraw his spirit. 

We also know that in this, unhappily for 
himself, he succeeded only too well. 

It was with this object that he annouilced 
his intended alliance with the Bosenberg 
heiress. For a moment, perhaps, he seriously 
entertained that intention. 
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" Yet another year of struggle," he said 
to himself, "and I shall have mastered this 
mad passion which has its roots in the error 
of a whole life." 

But ever before his eyes imprudently 
• played and sported the heedless happy pair 
to whom was given that Paradise from which 
he was banished. They were indiflferent 
to, because ignorant of, the intense torture 
that was devouring his heart. There was 
none to see how he suffered : no gratitude, no 
tenderness, no pity, for his tmguessed pain. 

Not one, of those for whom they were 
endured, divined or recognized the thousand 
silent sacrifices which daily he imposed upon 
himself. 

He woxild have undertaken, and overcome, 
yet greater difficulties, in order to hide these 

VOL. n. s 
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numberless, nameless abnegations from mi&- 
trustfol or suspicious eyes. 

He honestly wished to hide them. 

But those from whom he sought to hide 
them were so hghtly, easily cheated; they 
took so readily for granted the utter absence * 
of all that torment which he was at pains 
to conceal; they beUeved him so promptly, 
so implicitly; that he was exasperated by 
his own success. 

And no ebullition, no escape in word, or 
look, or act, relieved this intolerable anguish. 

From his earliest years, he had brought, 
with mathematic precision, his voice, his 
manners, even the lines of his &ce, into a 
harmony undisturbed by expression. 

And this, which had once been natural 
to him, he was now obliged to continue 
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by imitation, as a part to be played. He 
was constrained to be the actor of his 
former self. 

His whole being, therefore, became to him 
a mask. Under this mask he was smother- 
ing. But he could not take it off. 

Too soon in life his sensations and feelings 
had been forced into those directions upon 
which Youth joyously turns its back. He 
had reversed the order which the course of 
nature assigns to the life of man. 

Even as a boy, his affections had a sort 
of paternal character. These fatherly feelings 
in a child, the sense of superiority which 
they implied, and the habit of an authority 
which was almost thrust upon him by the 
instinctive and spontaueous submission of 
those about him, were experiences which,. 

8 2 
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however pure they were, and noble in them- 
selves, he attained to the knowledge of too 
soon. 

He had overleaped those stages in a man's 
life which are perhaps perilous to traverse^ 
but which cannot be ieft out nor avoided 
with impunity. 

That is the '* Sturm, vfnd Drang'' period 
— the season of storms. 

The purifying fire of Passion ennobles the 
ardours of Touth, and only finds in youth 
the place to which it is native and inborn. 
In youth Desire can claim by right and 
title its natural and legitimate satisfaction. 
It finds its excuse in the coercive force of 
that necessary law which coincides wiiii 
liberty: the kw of the life of the creature, 
according to which it is bound to live. 
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Passion, at that period, lightly eraporates 
in the ftime of its own joyous intoxication, 
and does not deposit at the bottom of the 
sonl the bitter residue of repentance. 

Man shares the world with all created 
things on equal terms. Those requirements 
which are universal to his nature and his 
age, each is authorized to satisfy. And, even 
in its errors and its heats, . Youth pays tri- 
bute to the divine government of Nature. 
Then the life of a man is in the privileged 
enjoyment of its ftill rights. Even as, by 
the nature of it, it is compelled to give, so 
is it authorized to take. And if, at that 
time, the breath of error should obscure with 
its light and fleeting cloud the clear mirror 
of the soul's purity, remorse at least is 
without bitterness, and even pain caresses 
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where it wounds. For then the great hori* 
zons of life are opened round on every 
side; wherethrough the spirit bloweth as it 
listeth; and to the sorrow and the wrong 
which in after life lie close» staining and 
rotting where they cling, then the lightest 
passing wind gives wings, and they are 
carried away upon the summer cloud, and 
melted into the summer rain. 

It is otherwise with the man wh6 has 
reversed, in the arrangement of his life, this 
wholesome order of things, and undertaken to 
cany loads which, disproportioned to the na- 
tural strength of his shoulders, he can only 
sustain the weight of by ascetic severiiy of 
mind. The man who does this, like Angelo, — 

^' Most ignorant of what he's most assured, 
His glassy essence,'' 
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exaggerates the worth of the life he has 
lived ; mistakes the nature and the value 
of it, and forgets that prudence is not yet 
mrtuSn 

When Edmond buried his youth prema- 
turely under the load of responsibility assumed 
in taking fatherly charge of the youth of 
those two children, Juliet and Felix, the 
too-early exercise of an authority, accorded 
before it could be claimed, allured his mind 
into a fatal conviction of the infallibility of 
its own judgment. 

He contemplated life too coolly; and too 
partially, because too strictly ; since human 
life, which is merely a mass of incongruous 
materials to be wrought and welded into 
shape by the violent tact of warring antago* 
nisms, cannot be prearranged into symme- 
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trical system, except by ignoring and excluding 
whateyer will not fit into mathematical form. 
Edmond nnderrated the difficulties of life so 
long as his own veins remained ungoaded 
by the promptings of the bloody of which, the 
natural savagery in every man was to him 
unknown. And thus the disturbing element, 
which he had neglected to take into account, 
ended by bursting every barrier, and sweep- 
ing all before it. 

Then began for him (all the preceding 
extracts from his writings prove it) a series 
of internal conflicts in which those intellectual 
weapons, whereon his reliance was placed, 
fell shivered one by one against the obtuse 
enormous &ct of an incomprehensible pas- 
sion. 

Forced to search in ever deeper and re- 
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moter recesses of that intellectoal arsenal 
fcx the sophisms that supplied him with 
the means of warfare, he ended (when pushed 
to the last extremity) by cowering for shelter 
^hind the bulwarks of a barren Fatalism. 
Nor did he perceive that he had squandered 
the most precious materials of his soul in the 
construction of a mere dead wall. 

By the ring of Amasis, which was already 
firmly forged about his destiny, the motive 
power of his being was cabled to Superstition, 
— ^that last anchor of the man without Paith. 
The real or supposed signification of the 
antique inscription began to fiatter and 
isaress the natural tendencies of his mind, 
in proportion as the wholesome development 
x>f Desire became more and more obstructed 
by Circumstance. Hemmed round by perils 
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of which his rising passion forewarned him 
with a menace at every moment, and conscious 
that to wish is to he weak, he sought, in 
his dealings with Circumstance, to annihilate 
temptation by cancelling the initiative pre- 
rogative of Will. 

Thus he resigned the highest and most 
necessary privilege of a reasonable being, in 
suppressing the exercise of that faculty which 
is not determined nor controlled by sensuous 
objects; but which, by virtue of an origin 
directly divine, subjugates these, and Nature 
herself, to its own action; and is therefore, 
in its highest development, as holy liberty, 
continually tending towards absolute good. 
This noble activity he forewent, to watch 
with folded arms the tricksy turn of a blind 
Chance. 
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To hiin, therefore, the world of hopes and 
fears, in which souls are saved and lost, 
became a jumbled coil of crazy drcumstance. 
Whatever might be imposed upon him by the 
Fate that ruled this dizzy planet of his own 
invention, he was resolved to bear unflinching. 
But he was equally decided not to repel 
nor reject the golden gift, whenever that 
fickle Power might chance to fling into his 
open hand the thing he dared not purchase 
at the too great price of a crime, but which 
he had courage to contemplate in the alluring 
imagery of a dream, with a passionate longing 
to possess it. 

He was under the dominion of this state 
of mind when his brother engaged him to 
join the shooting expedition down the river, 
on that fatal fourteenth day of September. 
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He went unwillingly, hannted by bad 
forebodings. And, as if everytbing was in 
conspiracy against bim, Felix, on that mom* 
ing, was in a bantering aggressive humour. 

In proportion as Edmond was unusually 
sombre and thoughtM, Felix, Ml of the 
insolence of unusually high spirits, unconsci- 
ously did everything that the most malignant 
forethought could have devised, to irritate, 
exasperate, and madden his brother s bitter 
mood. 

At every moment, seeing Edmond so silent 
and so sad, he would ask him if his thoughts 
were not with his Rosenberg heiress, his 
prudently - selected bride ? Then getting 
astride upon the bulwarks of the boat, and 
rocking it from side to side with an aggra- 
vating silly restlessness, " What fan," said he 
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" to think of the rage of all the lawyers, when, 
with the money saved from their clutches, 
you buy your future Countess her precious 
tiara of diamonds ! Anyhow, it will not be 
as fine as this, my good fellow I ** And he 
flashed the sparkling amethyst in the sun's 
bright rays. "No; not for all the gold in 
the world will you match me the, worth of 
thisl" 

" Beware ! beware ! " 

In Edmond's heart an inward voice was 
calling. 

Felix grew gayer and gayer ; Edmond ever 
colder, more monosyllabic, sullen, taciturn. 

In presence of the keeper's boy (as we 
know), he had warned his brother of his 
imprudence, and repeatedly besought him to 
sit still. But the lad had left the boat. 
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They were alone, those two brothers. 

Above them, on either side^ the high banks, 
solitary. Beneath them, the deep and rapid 
streanx. 

And gliding, gliding, as Life glides neigh* 
bonring Death, the ever-present chance, through 
changing sun and shade npon the treacherous 
surface of that stream, Felix, the happy 
butterfly, fluttering his careless wings; and 
Edmond, the brooding melancholy thinker, 
sullenly strangling in his own breast the 
moan of a bruised and breaking heart. 

"I swear, brother, you are insupportable 
to-day,'* says Felix. "But I'll bet you that 
at least I'll Mghten you, if I can't make you 
merry. Houp la ! '* 

And he began to rock the boat more vio- 
lently. 
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Edmond was silent. He sat stilly and made 
no answer. But within Ms inmost being a 
strange new life began to move* As once 
before, in the first fierce moment of his great 
despair, at midnight in the forest by the 
river-side, he had heard them mutter as they 
moved, so now again he heard strange voices 
speaking in the water. And they hissed and 
lisped and laughed from little wicked lips : — 

*' Oet U8 the ring ! We cure here again. 
Ho, Brother ! Who mil he Bridegroom Oien f " 

An unequal pressure with one foot turned 
the prow of the boat sharply and suddenly 
against the current. The boat reeled and 
dipped to that side. Felix lost his balance ; 
staggered, slipped, fell ; disappeared. 

Anon he rose to the surface. 

His &J1 had given impulse to the boat. 
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He rose in the wake of it. Striking out 
with all his strength, he tried to reach it* 
It w£us still hefore him, floating fast upon 
the rapid stream. 

No hand was moved, no oar was stretched, 
from that gliding bark. 

Against the whirling water he beat, fast 
and weak, with desperate arms. His soaked 
clothes and heavy boots were dragging him 
down. The light boat glided on. 

Suffocating and exhausted, he gasped, 
"Enough, Edmond! For Heaven's sake, 
enough! I am sufficiently punished. My 
strength gives way. I am sinking. I 
can no more." 

Before the eyes of Edmond, in that mo- 
ment, rose a long-remembered Image. Forms 
that, for many a day and hour, had floated 
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in his fancy, following his thoughts, sud- 
denly passed from the inward to the out- 
ward world, and in suhstance palpable ap- 
peared before him, clothed with hideous 
life. 

He knew them well, those forms no 
more of Fancy's making. No new comers 
they, but of an ancient date. Coeval with 
the crime of hoary centuries whose guilty 
conscience slept not quiet in the grave. 
He had disinterred them from the depth 
of ages with the darkness on them; he 
had released them from their wicked hiding- 
places in the tombs of Theban kings; he 
had planted them in the prospect of his 
eye ; he had shrined them in the silent 
places of his soul — idols of a drear religion, 
worshipped with the devil worship of despair. 

VOL. II. T 
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And for many a day and hour they had 
stood between the seeing of his eye and 
the displaced shape of wholesome human 
life. So that looking on them now, he 
saw them only. Not himself, not Felix, the 
brother of his flesh and blood, but phantoms, 
ghosts — Sethos the realmless prince, immove- 
able, before Amasis the usurper, sinking to 
his sudden end. Cold as the spectre of his 
own thought, erect, unmoved, immoveable, 
with folded arms he stood, and looked. 

Looked on his drowning brother. 

Then, into the eyes, and over the face, of 
Felix there came an undefinable terror. 

It was not the terror of death. It was 
not the vague alarm of a drowning man. 

He had understood the face of his brother, 
Edmond. 
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He had read in that face the meaning of 
a thought which sufficed in a second of time 
to congeal with horror the essence of his soul. 

And Fehx shuddered. 

So the angels must shudder when they gaze 
mto the depths of Hell. 

With a voice that was the death-shriek 
of man's faith in man, he cried, "Edmond! 
Edmond!" 

It was the sad receding message from a 
world of love submerged. 

Side by side, the fleeting river bore them 
on, those brothers. 

The one safe, unmoved, erect. 

The other, convulsively struggling with 
baffled and broken efforts amidst the thousand 
curling, cold, and silvery meshes of that 
liquid loom of death. 

T 2 
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Side by side, the river bore them on- 
wards yet. Side by side, eye fixed on eye, 
with speechless lips and speaking looks. 

A dreadful inutterable dialogue was passing 
then between the eyes of those two brothers. 
They understood each other. 

And the place, too, was so wickedly silent 
all this while; so horribly aware. Had it 
sent but a single human sound from the 
careless innocent life it was keeping out of 
sight — nay, not so much ! had it bid but a 
wild bird hoot, to stop the deadly duel of 
those dreadful eyes ! But no. It held its 
peace. 

At length, as in an agony of supplication, 
these last words broke from the lips of 
the sinking swimmer: — 

"In the name of the All-merciftd God, 
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save thine immortal soul! ^Brother, brother, 
stretch forth thy hand ! " 

An arm's length from the boat, he sank, 
exhausted. Sinking, his long brown wavy 
hair spread out — a hideous dusky thing — 
faint seen an inch beneath the glassy surface. 
Like a tuft of heaving water-weeds, it rose 
and fell with the rising and the falling of 
the rippled waters. 

The stretched right arm and imploring 
hand still rose above the surface. 

Involuntarily, Edmond leaned forward to 
seize and grasp it. He had but to stretch 
forth his hand, and his brother might yet 
be snatched from destruction. 

A heedless sunbeam grazed the glittering 
jewel upon the right hand of the drowning 
man, and flashed a violet light into the 
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eyes of Edmon^. A voice i??ithm his 
heart called to him,— 

** Touch not loith earthly Jinger the work of Fate'' 

He shrank back. 

The hand of Felix had disappeared. 

Again it rose. 

And disappeared again. 

Once more, and never more again, it re- 
appeared above the water. Not as before. 
Not supplicating now. But rigid, and 
stiffened by the agony of death. Held up 
to heaven high and stark ; and as in menace, 
not in prayer. For the death-cramp had 
clasped the fingers, and locked the fist 
A formidable sight. 

It sank, and rose no more. 

How long sat Edmond with fixed eyes, 
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stupidly staring at the glassy murtherons 
water — that sleek accomplice of his soul's 
bad angel? 

The distant barking of a dog beyond the 
banks aroused him. 

He started, horror struck, as from a dread- 
fiil dream. He looked around in coldest 
agony of remorse and terror. He was alone. 
His dream grinned at him with the leaden 
eyes of reality. 

With a shrill wall he sprang up, and 
plunged headforemost into the stream. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Lex Talionis. 

A ND Juliet never pardoned Edmond. 
Love, perhaps, may survive Esteem* 
For the cause of love is ia itself. It is, 
and knows not why. But Juliet had not 
loved Edmond. She had worshipped him. 
He had cominitted sacrilege against himself. 
The God we have knelt to can never kneel 
to us with impunity. The weakest woman 
is pitiless to weakness in a man; and the 
gentlest of a gentle sex has no mitigation 
of scorn for the man that has betrayed the 
gentlest quality of her nature — implicit trust. 
There is no pardon for desecrated ideals. 
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CHAPTER XIII, 

The Last Tbibunal. 

T HAD ceased reading. I had ended the 
perusal of the Count's papers. The 
night was far spent. The hours passed 
unnoticed. The pages still lay in my hand, 
The knowledge of their story still weighed 
heavy on my mind. 

Horror and compassion contended within 
me, disputing in my thoughts the sentence 
of a human soul, as though it were the 
Judgment Hour. 

" No ! '' I cried at last. 
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'* No piiy for the pitiless ! No mercy 
for the unmerciful ! " 

When the assassin turns the knife in 
the breast of his victim in the moment 
when spume is on the lips, and blood is 
in the eyes of the dying man, he acts 
perhaps with pity, willing to bring to 
speedier end those lingering pangs. 

The man who first devised the diabo- 
lical machinery of torture, and took fierce 
pleasure gloating on the shrieks of some 
tormented wretch, sought thus perhaps to 
slake the thirst of a burmng vengeance. 
Or else he was a savage, bom with the 
natural wildness of an untamed brute, and 
used to bloody business. 

But this man ? 

By so much the more nobly natured, 
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the more deeply damned. For, in him, all 
large and lofty powers, combined, aug- 
mented the greatness of his crime by the 
sum of his virtues. 

Ah ! didst thou think to find an error 
in the calculation of Eternal Justice ? 

Bungler I 

Ah I didst thou dream that good undone 
was no great evil done? That no misdeed 
was in thy good deed missed? 

Fooll 

Fool, to forget that Will can only be 
annihilated by Will; that good unwilled is 
evil willed. Triple fool and slave, that 
didst seU thyself to Time and Chance, yet 
couldst not win the wages of an hour I 

Ejiewest thou not that a moment ^ 
master of a life? For it is but for a 
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moment that the materials of a man catch 
fire, burn up, and show what he is made 
of. Nay, life's self is nothing more than 
so much stuff to feed that moment's fire. 

The Becording Angel is no scribe. He 
does but keep the registers we write our- 
selves; and the hand that signs the Judg- 
ment Becord is man's own. 

Pardon? 

Yes — ^for another. Tor any other, yes. 

For this man, none. 

So I spake in counsel with myself, and 
ended stem upon the law. 

Then a soft hand pressed back my brow, 
a loving arm was wound about my neck, 
and a dear and well-known voice said to 
nje in a tone of tender reproach — 

'' Dear heart ! again you have passed a 
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whole mght long unsleeping. And yet how 
often have you said, yourself, that the 
night is no man's friend ! '* 

*'An angel has spoken out," I cried, 
with a touch of self-accusal, as I pressed 
my wife to my arms. 

No. Night is not the friend of man. 
And the inhumanities which night had 
whispered began to be silenced in my 
heart as I watched, enlarging on the pallid 
pane, the light that comes to all when 
"He maketh his sun to rise upon the un- 
just and the just." 

" Put the horses to, at once," I said 
to the servant, who was half asleep when 
he answered my bell. 

'*' Dear, you are going out. And yet the 
day has hardly risen. Let the sleepers 
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sleep. And take, thyself, the rest thou 
needest/' 

"No/* I said. "Prom him I seek, rest 
has long since fled. But I go to bring it 
back to him. Else, I am not worthy to 
call myself a Physician." 

And I went. 

How describe to you my meeting with 
that unhappy man? I was unable to utter 
a word. But I opened my arms wide, 
wide, and he fell upon my breast. 

So leaned he, and so wept he, long. 
Bitterly, bitterly weeping. A poor broken 
ruin of a man* 

But, when the hard and indurated anguish 
of long years began to melt in showers of 
hot tears, there burst with a convulsive sob 
from the long-pent hopeless yearning of a 
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wretched human heart, this single indescri- 
bably sorrowful word — 

"At last!" 

Long in my arms he lay. It was a long 
much-needed luxury of deep-desired relief. 
Into the hollow places of his heart trickled 
the kind refreshment — ^the blessed dews of 
human pity. And once again he felt his 
long-lost brotherhood with man in the deep 
compassion of a fellow-creature. 

At last I 

" Yes," I said, " at last, poor spirit ! For 
lasting is no human sorrow: and eternal 
only, and without limit, is the love of the 
Great Father of us all, who has a pity for 
each human pang, a pardon for each peni- 
tent soul." 

The days that followed this had silent 
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voices. Let mine be silent too. I will not 
babble the daily diagnosis of that weary 
spirit's slow successive fadings from the 
verge of a life long forfeit to the grave ; nor 
of the brightening, beautifying ardours of it 
towards the sunrise slowly seen in the hope 
of a life redeemed. 

At last it came. . The year's last hour, 
and his life's. The year was in its end: 
the world was in its winter: the night was 
spent beyond the middle hour. Dark and 
drear, with gusty footsteps on the slumbrous 
snow, the Old Year went, the New Tear came. 

In the night of St. Sylvester, the night 
that melted in the sunrise of the Tear 
1842, I sat by the death-bed of Count 
Edmond E . 

All the secret folds of that nature native 
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to nobility, which, exhausting itself in the 
life-long struggle with a guilty memory, had 
tended ever backwards and upwards to its 
original beauty (for that man's penitence 
on earth had been excruciating), one by one 
unveiled themselves to me in the hour when 
I received his list confession. 

And, as the pain which he had long 
repressed melted in softened words from the 
lips of the dying man, the force of self- 
retention which had so obstinately fastened 
him to life gave way, and the shattered 
body no longer shut ^ the soul, long since 
impatient, from the entrance to the other 
world. 

Feebly pulsed the vital stream in the 
languid left hand that I held in mine. Sud- 
denly the motion of it ceased. 

VOL. II. u 
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I thought that he was dead. 

But he lifted himself, and sat up in his 
hed. His eyes opened wide and laa^, fixed 
with hright fervour in an upward look. 
He stretched his right hand high in the 
aLr» as if he there saw something which he 
sought to seize. His whole frame worked 
with a convulsive spasnu And suddenly, 
with intense voice, he cried: — 

"*In the name of the AU-merciful Grod, 
save my immortal soul! Brother, brother, 
stretch forth thy hand ! " 

I shuddered. 

For it was, almost word for word, the 
last cry of the dead Felix that issued then 
from the lips of his dying brother. 

The hour of rendition and repayment had 
arrived. 
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Of repayment ? 

A divine smile broke like a sunbeam from 
a happy land over the features of the dying 
man. With that outstretched right hand 
he seemed to have seized something, which 
he passiQuately pressed to his lips. 

And, as in rapture he pressed that solemn 
kiss upon the visioned thing I could not 
see, a sigh of deep relief passed from his 
fervent lips. 

It was his last. 

Pray, good Christian People, Peace to the 
Soul of Edmokd Count E . 



THE END. 
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